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THE WORK OF CHRIST’ COEXTENSIVE WITH HU- 
MAN CORRUPTION. 


This promise was the first promulgation of the Gospel; and, asit was given 
antecedent to the birth of their posterity, ALL WERE BORN UNDER THE GOSPEL 
Covenant.—Dr. S. F. Jarvis, Church of the Redeemer, page 12. 


This is indeed the Curist, the Saviour of the world.—St. John, iv., 42. 


BETWEEN the careless libertinism of the profane and the 
rigid exclusiveness of the Pharisees of every age and every 
religion, there is surely a medium more consonant with Divine 
truth than either of these vicious extremes.. The whole Jew- 
ish Church, in the time of our Saviour, was infected with the 
latter of these pernicious errors. And against it, therefore, 
many of the most remarkable of our Lorp’s discourses were 
directed. 

The Jews, mistaking the object and purpose of their calling 
to be a peculiar people, forgetting that they were appointed to 
be witnesses of the truth for the whole world as well as for 
their own benefit, had come almost universally to believe that 
the Grace and Mercy of Gop were restricted to their own 
communion, and that all the rest of mankind were only per- 
mitted to be born and to live, in order that they might be the 
wretched subjects of the Divine displeasure. 

Very analogous to this Jewish conceit is the notion which 
has sometimes prevailed in the Christian Church, that the 
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Grace and Mercy of Gop, the salvation made known to us by 
the Gospel, are restricted to the members of the visible Church, 
whether that membership be obtained by the appointed way of 
baptism, or by the popular plan of what is known among the 
denominations as “a profession of religion.” 

This severe exclusiveness is formally defended upon the 
ground that the Gospel, in stating the various terms and con- 
ditions of salvation to those who hear it, makes no direct 
exception as to the binding force of those terms upon those 
who do not hear the Gospel. Yet such an exception is so nec- 
essary, that the formal statement of it would seem to be not 
only unnecessary but improper and out of place. The failure 
to mention an exception so obvious, so necessary, and so much 
a matter of course, is in accordance with the whole character 
of revealed teaching. All the parts of revelation take for 
granted a certain previous knowledge among those to whom 
the revelation is made. The Bible does not open with a state- 
ment or demonstration of the being and attributes of Gop, as 
our treatises of systematic divinity do. It quietly assumes 
this knowledge, and goes on to tell us of some of the works of 
Gop, and of His dealings with men. So, because there is no 
formal statement of the immortality of the soul in the Old 
Testament, some distinguished theologians have strangely 
maintained that this truth was unknown to the ancient people 
of Gop, and that the whole of Divine revelation before Curisr 
consisted but of transitory promises and threats. But, if Gon’s 
people had been thus ignorant, all the heathen nations would 
have shamed them : for this great truth ever remained an inef- 
faceable part of the convictions of mankind. The Old Testa- 
ment simply assumes the knowledge of this truth—the universal 
truth which gives to the whole revelation its meaning, force, 
and character. And this our Lorp points out in His refutation 
of the Sadducees. 

In accordance with this mode of teaching, neither Testament 
tells anything about the specific terms on which the Gentiles 
and the heathen, to whom the whole will of Gop has not been 
imparted, may nevertheless be partakers of the infinite mercy 
of the gracious and loving Farner of all His children. Both 
Testaments assume the principle that “Gop is no respecter of 
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persons ; but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him :” “ according to that a 
man hath, and not according to that he hath not.” 

Quietly assuming this vital principle of the Divine govern. 
ment without formally stating it, the Old Testament taught the 
Jewish Church that the Father of the faithful paid tithes to 
the Gentile Melchisedeck, a priest of the high Gop; that the 
wife of their lawgiver, Moses, was a Gentile ; that a Gentile 
prophet had pronounced the most remarkable and glowing pre- 
dictions concerning their nation and the Messian; that from a 
Canaanitish woman the MEssIAH was to come ; that Jonah was 
sent to be a successful preacher of repentance to the Ninevites ; 
that Cyrus was called and chosen to be an illustrious type of 
the Messrau, the “anointed” of the Lorp to bring deliverance 
to His people. The very dedication of the temple recognized 
the universal Fatherhood of Gop. 

Notwithstanding the plain inference from these and like 
instances that Gop was not the Gop of the Jews only, but the 
Gop of all the whole earth, and that His Gentile servants who 
used their one talent faithfully would not be unrequited, the 
Jews of our Saviour’s time, in utter forgetfulness of this great 
principle, had settled down into that state of odious ecclesiastical 
bigotry which He so frequently and so emphatically rebuked. 

St. Paul exhibits the unbroken continuity of the one 
revealed religion, which has been from the beginning, when he 
tells the Galatians “that the covenant” with Abraham, “ that 
was confirmed before of Gop in Curist, the Law. . . can- 
not disannul.” Curist, then, was the substance of the cove- 
nant with Abraham; and that was but a confirmation or 
renewal of the previous covenant of grace, with an added 
specialty, the sign of circumcision. The Christian covenant is 
thus expressly declared to be a continuation of the Abrahamic 
—the law having been interposed for a time—baptism being 
put in the place of circumcision. And both the Abrahamic 
and the Christian covenants are but the renewals of the origi- 
nal covenant of Grace. 

To all who are not brought under the provisions of the Cov- 
enant of Grace in its perfect Christian form by the preaching 
of the Gospel, that first gracious covenant in Curist yet 
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remains unrepealed, the hope of all the ends of the earth, the 
one only ground and foundation of human probation, of this 
world’s economy as a place and means of trial for man. The 
gift of the Divine Spirit to each one of the subjects of this 
covenant, to form in him a conscience, and to apply with effect- 
ual power the external truth which may be brought to his 
knowledge, is one of its essential and indispensable conditions. 
That Gop has been faithful in the performance of this condi- 
tion, the history of the whole world, the consciousness of every 
human being, witnesses. The depth of wickedness to which 
all heathen nations have descended, no more proves that they 
are not really the possessors of this one inestimable talent, than 
the abounding wickedness of Christian nations proves that the 
three and the five talents of Gospel light and knowledge have 
never been imparted to them. 

It has been objected that the recognition of this cardinal 
principle of the Divine government will paralyze all mission- 
ary effort for the conversion of the heathen. This is one of 
those extreme and indefensible conclusions to which an unbal- 
anced mind is so apt to run when it is driven from an opposite 
extreme equally unsound and indefensible. Is the partial 
knowledge of Christianity which exists all over Christendom 
a sufficient reason why we should disband the Church, and 
cease all further effort to instruct the Christian people, and 
build them up in their most holy faith? Is not the difficulty 
of sanctifying men through the truth a perpetual call to the 
Church to put on the whole armour of Gop, and to prove the 
efficacy of that armour by unfaltering valour and unwearied 
diligence in its use? And is not this call all the louder and 
the more imperative when it comes from heathen lands, where 
there is so little truth remaining in their systems of law and 
religion, that the degradation of human nature is going on with 
a continually accelerated progress? Was not this the induce- 
ment to the Church’s charter, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature”? Is it necessary to add 
to this high and ennobling motive to missionary zeal, the 
fiction—dishonouring to Gop, repugnant to the very instincts 
of humanity, and contradicted by the history and condition of 
all peoples—the fiction that Gop has utterly abandoned nine 
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tenths of the human race to the unchecked and absolute 
dominion of the Devil and their own depraved natures? This 
horrid fiction, if allowed at all, must include the children of 
these multitudes, who die without actual sin. For if these 
children have only the depraved nature which they take from 
their parents, they must take the inevitable doom of that 
nature. If they have received in no measure the Spirit of 
Curist, they are none of His, and therefore they can by no 
possibility be saved. The cruelest dogmas of the blackest 
Calvinism would be tender mercy compared with this mon- 
strous fiction. This was the very form of Jewish intolerance 
and pride which called forth the gentle Saviour’s oft-reite- 
rated rebuke. 

Many of the most remarkable sayings of our Lorp will hold 
up this pride and intolerance to the indignant gaze of man- 
kind to the end of the world. The contrast between the Phar- 
isee and the publican—the fair-seeming Churchmember and the 
despised outcast and alien—going into the temple to pray, 
exhibits the different way in which the Spirit of Gop had been 
entertained in the hearts of these two men. 

Perhaps the most stinging rebuke of all is contained in the 
parable of the “certain man” who fell among thieves. It 
must be remembered that this parable was related by our 
Saviour as a formal explanation of the second table of the 
law. The lawyer who was tempting our Saviour had recited 
very correctly both tables of the law according to their evan- 
gelic form, and then tried to elude the force of the injunction, 
“This do, and thou shalt live,” by raising a difficulty about the 
terms of the commandment. To remove this difficulty, the 
Teacher from heaven shows to this man his acknowledged 
“neighbours,” a priest and a Levite, cruelly violating the com- 
mandment, resisting the Spirit of Gop, and quenching in sel- 
fishness and sensuality all His gracious influences; while the 
Samaritan, a man of the despised and hated race, manifests the 
graces and virtues of the same spirit of love and holiness in 
the most persuasive and engaging form, so that the soul of the 
bigoted Jew is taken captive, and he is obliged to confess that 
this hated alien is a brother to be loved, a child of Gop to be 
received. 
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Again, when ten lepers were cleansed, how careful is our 
Saviour to call attention to the fact that only one, and hea 
Samaritan—a stranger—returned to give glory to Gop. 

Bishop Horsley discoursing upon that remarkable profession 
of faith made first by the woman, and afterwards by the men 
of Sychar, says, “ These Samaritans, who knew not what they 
worshipped, had truer notions of the Messtan’s office, and of 
the nature and the extent of the deliverance He was to work, 
than the Jews had, who for many ages had been the chosen 
depositaries of the oracles of Gop. The Samaritans looked 
for a spiritual, not a temporal—for a universal, not a national 
deliverance. This fact will lead us to interesting speculations, 
and to conclusions of the highest importance. The use I 
would at present make of it, is only to admonish you by this 
striking instance, of how little benefit what are called the 
external means of grace may prove—the advantages even of a 
Divine revelation—of how little benefit they may prove to 
those whose minds are occupied with adverse prejudices, or 
who trust so far to that partial favour of the Derry, of which 
they erroneously conceive the advantages of their present sit- 
uation to be certain signs, as to be negligent of their own 
improvement. On the other hand, you see what a proficiency 
may be made, by Gon’s blessing, on the diligent use of scanty 
talents.” “Gop had provided that something of a miraculous, 
besides the natural witness of Himself, should remain among 
the Gentiles in the darkest ages of idolatry. We shall find, if 
I mistake not, that a miraculous testimony of Gop, as the ten- 
der parent of mankind, founded upon early revelations and 
wide-spread prophecies, besides that testimony which the 
works of nature bear to Him as the universal Lorp, was ever 
existing in the heathen world, although for many ages the one 
was little regarded, and the other lay buried and concealed.” 

The same able divine, in another discourse upon the most 
wonderful instance of faith and persevering entreaty men- 
tioned in the Gospels, dwells with great emphasis upon the 
fact that the possessor of this faith was not only an alien from 
the commonwealth of Israel, but a Canaanite, the “ offspring of 
an accursed race.” And he says “ this Syrophenician idola- 
tress must have looked for no partial deliverer of the Jewish _ 
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nation, but for a general benefactor of all mankind, in the 
person of the Jewish Messin.” 

We have presented these two last instances, in which the 
ecclesiastical exclusiveness that would restrict the grace and 
mercy of Gop, and the salvation of the Gospel, to the limits 
- of the visible Church, is so signally rebuked, in the language 
of Bishop Horsley, in order to show that such a position is 
alien to the spirit and teaching of the truest sons of the true 
Church. The exhibition of the spirit and fecling involved in 
this position in any Christian, and more especially in the mem- 
bers of our Church, becomes an offence and a stumbling-block 
in the way of the best part of the community, puts back the 
cause of truth, and hinders the persuasive power of the Gos- 
pel. Half of the opposition to Christianity is in reality 
directed against this low, and contracted, and unfounded rep- 
resentation of Christianity. To claim for members of the 
Church an exclusive interest in the work and mediation of 
Curist, to declare that in these alone the Spirit of Curist 
resides to guide and instruct them, while men just as good, and 
in some instances a great deal better, exhibiting far more gen- 
uine evidences of the work of the Sprrir in their temper and 
conduct, are represented as having as yet received no benefit 
from the incarnation and death of Curist, and as utterly desti- 
tute of the Spirit of life, is to expose Christianity to contempt 
and denial. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” is at least 
one Christian rule which the world universally applies. To 
take any community, whose members are living and acting 
together apparently on the same principles and in the very 
same way, and separate them by an arbitrary line so broad and 
deep as to make all on the one side the special favourites of 
heaven, guided and illuminated by the Spirit of Gop dwelling 
in them, while all on the other side are represented as aban- 
doned to the polluting force of natural corruption, and to the 
absolute dominion of the Devil, is so manifestly false, so utterly 
irreconcileable with the facts of the case, as to provoke opposi- 
tion, and to challenge rejection. 

In place of this ecclesiastical absurdity, the Bible and the 
Church teach that Curist is the Saviour of the world—that 
the benefits procured to the whole human race by the Second 
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Adam are coéxtensive with the evil derived to the race from 
the first Adam—that the Spirit of Curist given unto men, 
places all alike in a state of trial and probation for heaven or 
for hell, and that the rule of judgment will be the use which 
each man has made of his opportunities, under the guidance of 
that Spirit, of being and doing good. In this rule-is involved 
the Divinely enunciated principle that to whom much is given 
of him will much be required. Those who are out of the pale 
of the Church in Christian lands need to be told, not that they 
are insensible reprobates, incapable of right feeling, and una- 
ble to do any good or noble or generous action; but that all 
the goodness they have, and all the good they do, proceed from 
the teachings and the impulses of that Spirit of life and light 
which thus gives to them the earnest of their inheritance, and 
which would lead them unto all truth, and to perfect holiness ; 
but which, by their refusal to become the servants of Curist, 
they are resisting, grieving, and driving away from them. 
Between this teaching and the human consciousness there is no 
repugnance, but a perfect and delightful harmony. And this 
teaching of the Bible and the Church is the most effective way 
of bringing men to Curist. For when they learn that all the 
good they feel and enjoy is the witness of the Spirit of Curisr 
within them, who would thus draw them to Himself, to make 
them partakers of His eternal blessedness ; and that a refusal 
to come to Him will deprive them forever of that Spirit, and 
leave them to the baseness and darkness and misery of unre- 
lieved corruption, and of unmitigated evil, every right and 
generous feeling, every hope and every joy, every sense of 
beauty and of goodness, every aspiration after nobleness and 
true greatness, will draw them to Him who is the Fountain of 
Life, the Regenerator of humanity, the First and the Last, 
Jesus Curist the Saviour of the world. 
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THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


In the last number of this magazine there was an article 
under this title; of which the present is designed as the con- 
tinuation. That paper was chiefly occupied in pointing out 
the nature of the two great Divine institutions to which it 
related. It was observed that they were both authorized 
interpreters of the Divine Law within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. That those jurisdictions cannot be separated by any 
line drawn among persons or actions ; because, in truth, both 
societies have an universal jurisdiction over all persons and all 
actions ; which is only limited by the necessity of adhering to 
the principle upon which the authority is founded. These prin- 
ciples are in each case different from that which is the founda- 
tion of the authority of the other society. It isin them that 
the true boundary between the two jurisdictions is to be 
sought. 

The two societies were established by the Divine Wisdom 
for different purposes. The Church asa means of promoting 
the salvation of souls ; the State to provide for the temporal 
welfare of men. Lach has thus a peculiar object for which its 
authority was given, and which is really the end of its own 
existence. Like all other accountable beings and all other 
collections of accountable beings, each must keep in view the 
end of its creation. Moreover, they were furnished with dif 
ferent modes of enforcing their decisions. The Church must 
rely on excommunication as her means of coercion in the last 
resort. The State is armed with the literal sword, and can 
enforce her authority by physical force. Hence the boundaries 
of the two jurisdictions are twofold. 

The Church is not to meddle with anything which relates 
merely to the temporal welfare of mankind. Her business is 
with sins and consequently with motives. She has nothing to 
do with a man who prosecutes an unrighteous claim in good 
faith ; for the title to things temporal, relates only to the tempo- 
ral welfare of men. But she hasa right to censure a man who 
presses a righteous claim in a vindictive or grasping spirit ; for 
revenge and avarice are sins. Again, when she has made her 
decision, and is about to enforce it, she has no right to call in 
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the aid of physical force, not even by compact with the State. 

The State, on the other hand, must confine herself to the pres- 
ervation of peace and order and justice among men, and to such 
other measures as may promote their temporal welfare. With 
their salvation she has nothing to do. Nor is she at liberty, 
even by compact with the Church, to seek the enforcement of 
her authority by spiritual censures. The moment that spiritual 
censures are attempted to be enforced by physical power, the 
State, which only can legitimately wield the power, has a 
right to be satisfied of the justice of the sentence. The 
moment that civil authority is attempted to be sustained by 
spiritual censures, the Church, which only can wield such cen- 
sures, has a right to control the administration of civil justice. 

It was by the neglect of these principles that all the contro- 
versies between the Church and the State were engendered. 
The moment that they attempted to act in concert, there was 
danger of a conflict. For neither could delegate to the other 
its authority, without abandoning its own duties. This neither 
could do. But as each desired the aid of the other, each sought 
to dictate to the other. So long as an alliance continued 
between the Church and the State, so long the question of 
superiority would arise, and would bring with it a struggle for 
the power of dictating the law. 

It may be said that the law which both acknowledged was 
the same—the Divine Law—and that the true interpretation of 
it must always be the same. This cannot be denied. But the 
authorities of neither society are infallible. They may err on 
one or both sides, and error would almost certainly lead to 
contradictions and collisions. The answer of the Church of 
Rome to this is that the Church is infallible. Were it true, it 
would be a triumphant answer. An infallible Church ought 
to dictate the Law to the fallible State. The right of the 
Church of Rome to domineer over all civil authority is a fair 
logical deduction from her infallibility. The decision which 
cannot be wrong must rightfully overrule that which may be 
wrong. 

All attempts to bring about any sort tof connection between the 
Church and the State must fail, as they have failed ; and there is 
nothing to be done but to leave the two institutions, as they are in 
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this country, independent of each other. But even this condi- 
tion has its difficulties. While they coéxist on the same soil, 
govern the same persons, and regulate the same actions, there 
will be more or less danger of collision. This danger can only 
be averted by a sound view of the respective authority of the 
two parties, and a scrupulous avoiding, on both parts, of any 
interference in the province of the other. There does not 
appear on either side, in this country, any disposition to such 
interference. The general feeling of the people is against 
unnecessary legislation, and there is little danger of laws being 
made encroaching on the just liberty of any one. The Maine 
Law fever seems to have been an indication of a possible change 
in the public feeling ; which might lead to encroachments on 
the jurisdiction of the Church; although ‘the particular case 
had no such tendency. Yet the general course of American 
legislation has not been, and is not like to be, in the direction 
of aggression upon the Church. 

On the other hand the Church, in her fear of conflicting 
with the State, has gone the length of abandoning all pretence 
of lay discipline. This is, in part, the consequence of her 
descent from the Church of England. The connection of 
Church and State in that country is such, that the Church can- 
not exercise lay discipline without the leave of the State ; 
which has undertaken the task of enforcing the decisions of 
the Church courts by her physical power. The consequence 
has been that the Church of England has lost all lay discipline. 
The American Church has, therefore, not inherited lay disci- 
pline, and she has made no attempt to begin it. For this there 
are two reasons. The fear of collision with the State, and the 
aversion to all government, which we have inherited from our 
Teutonic ancestors. With the last we have at present nothing 
to do. The other presents a good reason for prudence, but 
surely none for surrendering an authority derived from Gop 
Himself. But whether the Church have or have not the exercise 
of lay discipline, she is bound in that or in some other form to 
express an opinion upon doubtful questions of morals. 

As it is, questions of morals are decided by public opinion ; 
which is formed by the general practice. The law of the land 
has an effect in regulating this public opinion, which it ought 
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not tohave. That which the law does not prohibit, and, a forti- 
ori, that which it expressly permits, being assumed to be right. 
This proceeds upon a false idea of the object of the civil law, 
which is not to prohibit that which is wrong, but that which is 
injurious to the public. It is certain that every thing which is 
wrong is injurious to the public. But it may be so only indi- 
rectly, and so remotely that the civil government would not be 
likely to prohibit it ; especially in a country in which there is 
such an aversion to the regulation of private conduct as there 
is in ours. It is then perfectly competent for the Church to 
decide questions of morals which the State has left undecided. 
Her decision would be binding upon her members. It would 
not constitute any act an offence against the State, and it 
would not be intended to have any such effect. Yet it might 
be an aid in the formation of a sound public opinion, taking 
away from the currency which loose moral notions acquire, 
because they do not conflict with the laws of the land. 

The Church and the State are independent of each other, 
and have no common, earthly superior, to decide controversies 
between them. They have jurisdiction over the same subjects. 
Hence there is danger of such collisions. The danger is at 
two points. One where the relations of the Church affect 
civil rights. The other where either institution prohibits that 
which is commanded by the other. 

Of collisions growing out of the last cause there is but little 
danger ; while the Church commands nothing but the mode of 
conducting religious worship, and the State commands nothing 
but that the citizen should contribute his share towards the 
public expenditure. The State has no motive to interfere with 
religious worship ; as she has no right so to do. A principle 
which she has, in this country, fully acknowledged. The 
Church, on her part, has nothing to do with the public expen- 
diture. The apportionment of the share to be borne by each 
individual is an affair of the State. The Church can only 
enforce on her children the duty of obedience to the laws on 
that subject, as on every other. There is, then, very little dan- 
ger of collisions connected with conflicts between commands 
on one side and prohibitions on the other. 

But there seems to be a morbid fear on the part of Church- 
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men in this particular matter ; which, we apprehend, has its 
origin in some confusion of ideas. <A conflict of jurisdictions 
may arise when one commands what the other prohibits. But 
there can be none when one prohibits that which the other only 
permits. In that case there can be no difficulty in obeying 
both. Since the prohibition requires the person under the 
authority of the prohibiting government to abstain from an 
action, which the other government does not enjoin, but only 
does not prohibit. Any one, therefore, who is deliberating 
upon the propriety of any action, would find himself obliged 
to abstain from it were it prohibited either by the Church or 
State. He would not be absolved from that prohibition even 
by the permission of the other institution, still less by the mere 
absence of its prohibition. 

Collisions on this point will then be prevented by the author- 
ities on both sides abstaining from commands, so far as it may 
be practicable so to do. It may also be, sometimes, neces- 
sary to abstain from prohibitions, where they will interfere 
with the regulations of the other institution in some very pecu- 
liar case. 

This may be illustrated by the case of the mode of contract- 
ing matrimony. It cannot be doubted that this is of civil 
jurisdiction ; for it involves important civil rights. The 
State has consequently a right to declare what she will regard 
as a marriage for such purposes. Nor can it be doubted that 
it is of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; since the existence or non- 
existence of a marriage between two individuals affects the 
question of the sinfulness or innocence of their lives. Mar- 
riage, moreover, is something more than a civil contract, to be 
regulated by the civil law; because it is a Divine institution, 
having certain qualities annexed to it by Divine authority. 
One of these is its indissolubility. We use the word without 
concerning ourselves with the dispute whether the indissolubil- 
ity be absolute or liable to exceptions. All Christians agree 
that it is, in the main, indissoluble. This quality gives a very 
high importance to the formation of the connection. This 
importance is rather increased than diminished by other cir- 
cumstances to which it is not now necessary to allude. But the 
importance of the step will be conceded on all sides. From 
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that fact, any religious mind would infer the propriety of sanc- 
tifying the contract by a religious ceremony. True Christian- 
ity teaches also the necessity of the Divine blessing upon the 
union. This blessing may be given without the intervention 
of man in a religious ceremonial; but the idea seems to 
involve the propriety of such a ceremonial. 

Hence it comes that there are two kinds of marriage, a civil 
contract which produces civil effects, and an ecclesiastical rite 
which produces religious effects. The State has a right to dictate 
the forms of the one, and the Church those of the other. Either 
may adopt the ceremony of the other asits own. Thus, in the 
State of Maryland, there is no such thing as a civil ceremony 
of marriage. The State is content with what satisfies the 
Church; and not having the means or the authority to decide 
which is the true Church, she is content with whatever satisfies 
any society which claims to be a Church. In most of the other 
States of the Union and in England, the State provides a civil 
mode of marriage, but accepts in lieu of it the religious cere- 
mony of any body of persons calling themselves a Church. In 
France, the State insists always upon a marriage before a civil 
officer, and rejects all religious ceremonies alike as evidence 
of a marriage for civil purposes. The Church of Rome, on 
her part, rejects all civil marriages, for the purposes of the 
Church, and requires in every case a religious marriage. 
Hence the universal custom in France is, for every couple to be 
married twice. Once in the face of the Church, and once, if 
we may so speak, in the face of the State. 

All these schemes have been found to work well, and have 
led to no collision. But suppose that the Church should under- 
take to prohibit her members from being married by the civil 
authorities, in countries, where, as in France, a civil ceremony 
is required by the State; there would at once be a collision. 
Here we see that collision is prevented by a judicious absti- 
nence from prohibition. 

The other danger may arise from the operation of the regu- 
lations of the Church encroaching upon civil rights. Of this, 
in the broad sense of the words, there need be no apprehension. 
For the Church will never directly interfere with civil rights, 
unless she is first engaged in a contest with the State ; which 
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she will never be until she has first sought an alliance with 
her. Of course, this-is said of a non-persecuting Christian 
State. A persecuting State is antagonistic to the Church, and 
the very existence of the two implies collision. Buta Chris- 
tian State-—by which is meant a State, the members and rulers 
of which are nominal Christians—although it be independent 
of the Church, is not antagonistic to it. Between the Church 
and such a State there can be no collision, except under one of 
two conditions. One of these is fulfilled when the State, hav- 
ing combined with some Christian sect, which is not the true 
Church, institutes a persecution. In that case there is an 
antagonism between the Church and the State, because the 
State is a persecutor. The other condition is when the Church 
has entered into connections with the State, and has accepted 
favours at her hands. In that case there will arise disputes 
about the nature of the connection, the rights of the two par- 
ties under it, and the returns to be made for the favours 
received. Upon all these points there will be collisions, unless 
the Church is prepared to yield to the dictation of the State. 

The State will never yield. She feels that she has the physi- 
cal power. She is sovereign within her own department and 
not willing to acknowledge that that department has any lim- 
its. Lord Palmerston and Sir Richard Bethell may be 
regarded as, in this matter, the representatives of all states- 
men ; although they may carry their notions further than others. 
In like manner, it may be feared that if the Church were the 
more powerful institution, Gregory VII. and the Scottish Cov- 
enanters would be found the legitimate representatives of all 
Churchmen. It is, therefore, much better for the peace of 
both, and of the world, and for the proper exercise of the 
functions for which they were respectively instituted, that they 
should remain independent of each other. 

There seem to be but two advantages, one on each side, that 
can arise from their union or alliance. The Church derives no 
advantage except endowment. The State none except patron- 
age; unless the enlarged influence that the Church derives, from 
the increased force which the endowment sustains be accounted 
an advantage to the State. 

It is not impossible that the fact of the patronage neutral- 
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izes to the Church the advantages of the endowment. The pat- 
ronage is itself a very doubtful advantage to the State. What- 
ever advantages she derives from the extension of Church 
influence which grows out of the endowment, she would also 
derive from the still greater influence which the Church would 
possess, were she supported on an equally large scale, upon a 
system of private contribution. Such, however, must not be a 
merely voluntary system. It must be understood to rest upon 
a moral and religious obligation, although not upon a legal 
one. Unfortunately, the moral and religious obligation is not 
generally understood or felt. This is perhaps in part owing 
to the long prevalence of the endowment system. But it is an 
existing evil, and its practical consequence is, that attempts to 
support the Church upon this system fail even more than the 
endowment system ; although that has not shown itself equal 
to all emergencies, without calling in the aid of its rival. It 
is nevertheless true, that the two together are able to effect 
more good than either can do alone. This is the only argu- 
ment against the independence of the Church, which has any 
force. It may be sufficient to show that it is unwise on the 
part of the Church to dissolve an existing connection which 
provides her with an endowment. But it can never be strong 
enough to justify her in abandoning her independence when it 
exists. Independence of the State, seems to be the normal 
condition of the Church, as well as that in which she is least 
exposed to collisions with the State. 

It is the condition in which she will be least brought into 
- connection with civil rights ; but even in that condition such a 
connection cannot be altogether avoided. The Church cannot 
carry on her necessary operations without the possession of 
some property. This must be held by one or more incorpo- 
rated bodies. These can only exist by the authority of the 
State. Thus the Church is brought into connection with civil 
rights. For both the franchise of incorporation, and the title 
to the property which the corporations hold, are civil rights. 

But these things need involve no danger of collisions. The 
franchise is a thing literally created by the State, and which 
has no existence but in the will and mind of the State. It is 
her creature, and she has an absolute right to regulate it at her 
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pleasure. So long as she is not inclined to persecute the 
Church, she has no motive to deal with Church corporations 
on any other footing than others. If she do them injustice, 
the Church isin the same condition with any other body of 
men who have accepted franchises from the State. She must 
submit to the injustice, when all the means of obtaining right, 
which the Constitution of the State provides, have been 
exhausted. 

With respect to the property, that, like all other property, is 
peculiarly a subject of civil jurisdiction. The Church has no 
authority over things, nor any power of deciding controversies 
about them, because she has no control over any physical force. 
If any question relating to property arise between the Church, 
or any corporation which holds property for her use, on 
the one side, and a person not a member of the Church on the 
other, it is quite clear that the State must decide it. The 
Church has no claim to be judge in her own cause. Moreover, 
she has no means of enforcing her decision, except it be against 
herself. 

If the other party be a member of the Church, or even if 
the dispute be between two corporations claiming the property 
for the use of the Church, there are still insuperable objec- 
tions to the Church assuming jurisdiction. She is far less 
likely to be an impartial judge than the State. But there 
remains a still deeper objection. She is to consider the actions 
of men as sins, offences against the Will of Gop, not as inju- 
ries done to their neighbours. The worst consequences have 
ensued from losing sight of this distinction, and it is to be 
feared such might again arise. The Church ought never, in 
any shape, to interfere with questions of right between man 
and man. 

But there is another mode in which civil rights are affected 
by Church laws. This is always in connection with the disci- 
pline which the Church exercises over the clergy. The position 
of a clergyman is regarded by the State as an existing fact. 
She does not undertake to decide who are clergymen ; but she 
acknowledges that there are clergymen, and considers every 
man as such who is so recognized by any body which claims to 
be a Church. This, as has been already remarked, is a conse- 
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quence of her inability to decide which is the true Church. 
But she has considered it expedient, and very rightly, that the 
persons so recognized as clergymen should have certain exemp- 
tions from certain burdens. This is either in consideration of 
the peculiar advantages which the State derives from the mere 
existence of a class of teachers of religion, or on account of 
the incompatibility of certain personal services, which the 
State demands of her subjects, or citizens, generally, with the 
character and functions of the ministers of religion. These 
exemptions may be considered as partaking of the nature of 
civil privileges, which depend on the fact of the person occu- 
pying the ecclesiastical position of a minister of religion. The 
words ecclesiastical position are here used without regard to any 
questions about the Church, which the State cannot decide, for 
a position which the State and the occupant consider as eccle- 
siastical. 

Again, there are positions in the Church, to which are 
attached certain pecuniary compensations, or a right to the 
possession and use of certain Church property. These are 
clear cases of civil rights. But they depend on certain posi- 
tions in the Church, and the right to those positions depends 
again upon the position of a minister of religion, recognized 
by the Church or other body, for the support of whose minis- 
ters the property or contribution is designed. 

When, therefore, the Church proceeds to the degradation or 
suspension of a clergyman, she does an act that may affect his 
civil rights. It is true that they are rights which are incident 
to the character which she has given. That character she may, 
even in a civil point of view, take away. But the clergyman 
is a citizen, and entitled to the protection of the civil laws 
against any abuse of power. The Church has, very prop- 
erly, always refused to take any action which would interfere 
with that right ; while the State has never shown any disposi- 
tion to abuse her power in the premises. 

The true principle seems to be this, that when a man has 
once been recognized by any ecclesiastical body as one of its 
ministers, he cannot be arbitrarily dismissed to the injury of 
his civil rights. He may be dismissed with his own consent, 
or he may be dismissed according to the laws of the body to 
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which he belongs. That is, he may be dismissed with his ab- 
solute consent, or with his conditional consent. For by accept- 
ing the position he has given consent to the laws which regu- 
late that position, and consequently to his own removal accord- 
ing to those laws. He has, nevertheless, a right to call on the 
civil tribunals to enquire whether those laws have been 
observed. But they are not to try the case over again, or to act 
as courts of appeal from the decision of the ecclesiastical court. 
The duty of the civil court is to see that the ecclesiastical 
court had, according to the ecclesiastical laws, jurisdiction over 
the case, and proceeded fairly according to those laws. These 
are the principles upon which American courts have generally 
acted. They were fully recognized by the-courts of the State 
of New York, in the case of Walker against Wainright ; 
which was the most remarkable one connected with this sub- 
ject, that has occurred in America. 

There is a sort of converse case to this, which deserves some 
consideration. Itis when a clergyman, who has been degraded 
by an ecclesiastical sentence, retains possession of tangible 
property belonging to the Church, of which he acquired pos- 
session in the character of one of her ministers. A question 
may arise how he is to be removed from the property. The 
Church is in herself powerless, and the matter is clearly within 
the jurisdiction of the State. Ought the State to render her 
aid to the Church, and on what terms? <A case occurred many 
years ago, in Maryland, in which these questions came up. The 
court was divided, and so nothing was done. There were but 
two judges on the bench. One of them was in favour of inter- 
fering. The other was an ultra anti-State-Church-man, who 
considered that the Church and all religious bodies ought to be 
ignored by the State and the law. But it is absurd for either, 
or in fact for any person, whether natural or artificial, to 
ignore known facts. The Church exists, and is a known soci- 
ety, just as much as the Odd Fellows. It is, therefore, entitled 
to the protection of the State and the law, just as much as any 
other society. It would be considered very strange if a lodge 
of Odd Fellows were told that they could have no legal redress 
against one of their officers who had appropriated their prop- 
erty to his own use, because there was in this country no alli- 
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ance between the State and the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. In fact if the principle, that the State may interfere to 
protect the rights of clergymen connected with their ecclesias- 
tical position be admitted, it can scarcely be denied that she 
may interfere to protect the rights of the Church from those 
who have been her officers. The idea of such protection is in- 
volved in that of the Church being possessed of civil rights. 

The Church may then seek such protection without compro- 
mising in any way her just independence, and may submit to 
the degree of control involved in proceedings grounded upon 
the converse principle. But if she go further, there is danger of 
her being involved in an entangling alliance ; the consequences 
of which cannot be foreseen. Of such an alliance it may be said 
that all experience shows that it is full of mischief for her ; for 
which the only possible compensation is money. Even of this, 
there is less than is commonly supposed. In England, for 
instance, much of the wealth of the Church was derived from the 
voluntary gifts of her members. An appreciable proportion of 
these gifts have been given within a very few years. Yet the 
State openly regards the whole as her gift. It would be more 
accurate to say did regard the whole as her gift. That was 
once the theory. At present the notion is that the whole prop- 
erty of the Church belongs to the State and is only appropri- 
ated by her during her pleasure, to certain objects, which she, 
for the present, thinks so far expedient as to be worthy objects 
of her bounty. The truth being, that the State, at the 
Reformation, paid herself for all the property which she had 
ever given to the Church, and not resumed, by seizing a much 
greater amount of that which had not been given by her. 
Nevertheless, difficulties would arise for the Church from the loss 
of her endowment. The certainty of such loss in case of a rup- 
ture with the State, which wields the physical force of the 
country, and has an undoubted authority over material things, 
may, therefore, be a sufficient reason why the Church of Eng- 
land should not hastily dissolve her connection with her oppres- 
sive partner. But there can be no reason why a Church which 
has achieved her independence, or as is perhaps more true of the 
American Church, has had it forced upon her, should desire 
apy connection whatever with the powers of this world. 
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But while we have no reason to court an alliance with the 
State, and ought to avoid every semblance of so doing, we have 
no reason to dread her power. In fact, the dread of interfer- 
ing with religious liberty is so powerful in this country that 
aggression on the rights of the Church is not likely to be 
attempted ; unless in the negative form of refusing to aid her 
in the enforcement of her laws when they affect, indirectly, 


the possession of material things. And even this case is not 


very likely to occur, owing in part to the smallness of Church 
endowments, and in part to other causes, which it would take 
up too much space to explain. But there is undoubtedly, in 
the Church, a morbid fear of collision. It is perhaps combin- 
ed with a morbid fear of public opinion. both that of the mem- 
bers of the Church and that of the world outside. 

This fear or these fears, paralyze the action of the Church 
in her undoubted office of settling disputed points of morality. 
The assertion, in a judicious and moderate way, of this right 
would have an effect, more or less important upon the forma- 
tion of public opinion itself. If the Church be the teacher of 
the world, and if the moral law be a part of Christianity, it 
follows that this is a part of her office. In England she has 
long been restrained, by the temporal power, from the exercise 
of this office ; and we have inherited a dread of such action, as 
we have inherited the glorious inheritance of English theology, 
and many great deficiencies in Ecclesiastical Polity and Eccle- 
siastical Law from our vencrable mother. 

It is probably too soon to expect any immediate action in 
the direction which has been suggested ; but it will never be 
time to act in that or any other direction until principles have 
been settled in men’s minds. We are, in this country, too lit- 
tle accustomed to think of any matters which are not pressing 
themselves on the attention of the individual. Those are gen- 
erally things connected with the temporal well-being of the 
individual. But it is to be hoped that this state of things will 
not always continue ; and that a time may come when the mem- 
bers of the Church will have time to think of the great princi- 
ples, with which she, and consequently they, are continually in 
contact, and which must therefore affect her well-being. 
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PILATE AND THE PENITENT. 


“T had rather do right than be President,” was an heroic and 
noble sentiment. It was the utterance of the very heart of 
Patriotism, which can never, through corruption, barter its own 
and its country’s integrity, for the spoils of party. It seems to 
have been an echo, in recent times, of the words of that son of 
Freedom who said, “ Give me liberty, or give me death.” It 
declares in words what was sublimely enacted by him, who, 
having achieved the liberties of his country, disdained a kingly 
‘crown; gave back untarnished the sword which had been 
entrusted to his hands; and rather retired into private life, 
there to reap, in common with his fellow countrymen, the bless- 
ings of peace. That nobility which scorns the wrong, and 
that heroism which dares the right, herein set forth with such 
power, were also in like manner proclaimed by him who, while 
others were threatening to rend the Union, and to march off 
under the banner of political schism, took his stand beneath 
the flag of the Union; planted his feet upon the Constitution 
of his country; and, pointing to the pillars of the Senate 


Chamber, declared, 
“ These columns fly 


From their firm base as soon as I.” 

All this seems to have been acting out, in moral grandeur in 
the sphere of the State, that principle of fearless obedience to 
right and duty, which, by our Great Captain was so emphati- 
cally enjoined on us as soldiers of the Cross, when He said, 
“ Fear not them which kill the body, but "are not able to kill the 
soul; but rather fear Hm which is able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell.” These actions, in temporal matters, are fairly worthy 
to stand side by side with that magnificent action of the Apos- 
tles, who, when summoned as culprits before the august senate 
of their nation, appealed to Heaven and said, “ We ought to 
obey GOD rather than men. The Gov of our fathers raised up 
JEsUS, whom ye slew and hanged on a tree: Him hath Gop 
exalted with His own right hand, to be a PRINCE and Saviovr, fo 
give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. And we are wit- 
nesses of these things; and so is also the Hoty Guost, whom Gop 
hath given to them that obey Him.” 
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How just and noble is all this heroism, both Christian and 
patriotic, compared with that cringing cowardice, and syco- 
phantic subserviency to popular caprice and passion, which 
doomed Pontius Pilate to perpetual infamy. Jxsus stood before 
him an innocent man. According to his own boast, he had 
power to crucify Him, and had power to release Him. His 
innocence was to him as clear as the noonday: he had, there- 
fore, only to speak the word, and his prisoner would go free. 
And the few drops of Roman principle and of Roman honour 
which still lingered in his veins, prompted him to be the adyo- 
cate of the meek prisoner, whom the known envy and malice 
of the Jews had delivered into his hands. Moved also by the 
entreaties of his wife, who had suffered many things in dreams 
on His account; and also by the Divinity which breathed in 
the words, and traced its lineaments in the features of his pris- 
oner, he was afraid, and was determined to let Him go. But 
soon he vascillates, and in his weak and servile heart the fear 
of man triumphs over the fear of Gop. 

Roman governors at all times stood in danger of being 
accused at the tribunal of Cesar, and of being degraded from 
their office. Pilate himself was well enough versed in the in- 
triguing spirit of his times, to know that the malice of the Jews 
would stop at nothing for his ruin, should he refuse them their 
own will and way in this matter. Several, then, were the expe- 
dients which he tried for working himself out of his perplexing 
position. But no sooner was he out of one difficulty than the 
Jews entangled him in another. At last their exasperation 
rose to such a pitch that they dared even to threaten Pilate 
with an accusation at Rome, should he fail to comply with their 
demand for the crucifixion of Jesus. “ If thou let this man go,” 
was their significant menace—* If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Cesar’s friend.” This man assumes to be our king, while 
we have no king but Cesar. Crucify Him, then, or we will 
accuse you to Cesar, and bring you down from your office. 
Had Pilate but had the greatness of soul to declare, “I had 
rather do right than be Roman governor,” then had his name been 
inscribed high and glorious on the monuments of human his- 
tory, and shone forever as a star in the everlasting kingdom of 
Gon’s dear Son. But, daunted by the impotent breath of man, 
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he yielded ; and in the Christian’s Creed for eighteen centuries 
it has stood, and there to the judgment-day will stand, “Sur- 
FERED UNDER Pontius Pinatr.” 

But Pilate knew that Jesus also had His friends. Of these, 
too, he was afraid. He knew that they had it in their power, 
if they chose, to accuse him to Cesar for having condemned 
and delivered over to the infamous death of the Cross One 
whose innocence they could establish beyond a doubt. In 
order, therefore, to cover his sin, and screen himself from polit- 
ical damage, he turns to his own account one of the two great 
accusations against his prisoner—one which he knew to be 
false. The Jews had charged Him with conspiracy and trea- 
son against the Roman government in claiming to be their king. 
But saith Jesus to Pilate expressly, “ My kingdom is not of THIS 
world: but for this purpose was I born, and for ¢his purpose 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 
By this, Pilate was convinced that He was not an intriguing 
aspirant after political power, and that himself and Cesar had 
nothing to fear from Him. Hence he goes out and declares 
emphatically to the people, “ I find in Him no fault at all.” Yet, 
in direct contradiction to these words, he imputes to JEsus this 
very crime of treason—the crime of heading a seditious revolt 
against the Roman government, as many others had done ; and 
so designates His crime upon the Cross: and to make it the 
more marked writes it in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Mark 
well this deliberate falsehood. To the people he declares, “ I 
find in Him no fault at all”—nothing worthy of death—no 
crime whatever. Moreover, having given the people their 
wish, “he takes water and washes his hands before them say- 
ing, I am innocent of the blood of this just person ; see ye to 
it.” Here again he pronounces Him “ just”—acquits Him of all 
crime—affirms Him guiltless in the eye of the law. But in the 
public record, and in the popular report of this execution, a 
different story must be told. He did not dare to have it recorded 
against him, or said of him by common rumour, that he had cru- 
cified an innocent man. He therefore deliberately writes after 
the name of Jesus the civil crime of treason. This falsehood 
alone could be his justification at the tribunal of Cesar, if called 
to answer there ; and in the sepulchre of this falsehood alone 
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could he bury his own guilt in this transaction, should any one 
come after him, to search out his sin. 

The ceremony of washing his hands was both heartless and 
false. Not in such wise could he wash himself from official 
responsibility ; and he well knew it. The trick, however, had 
its desired effect, in causing the people instantly to assume all 
the responsibility in the case. Herein he plainly outwitted the 
Jews, and fixed on them the popular odium of his own injus- 
tice, and desertion of official duty. Also the accusation on the 
Cross, “ King of the Jews,” was another similar artifice, for con- 
cealing his guilt from official scrutiny ; but it gave great offence 
to the Jews, because it implicated them as the adherents of 
JEsus, as rebels and traitors with Him, as wishing to acknowl- 
edge and make Him their king. Hitherto Pilate had yielded 
to the people, and even flattered them with that prerogative of 
life and death, which belonged to himself alone, as Roman gov- 
ernor. Hence, confident of success, they again beset him, and 
demand a change in the wording of this accusation. But the 
change proposed, “ He said 1am King of the Jews,” had been 
fatal to Pilate’s puspose. At this point, therefore, the man who 
had not the virtue to wield the Roman power in defence of 
innocence, as it was his’ duty to do, can now stretch forth all 
the majesty of that imperial sceptre, in defence of the false- 
hood which entombs his own guilt. Hence he gathers up the 
tarnished robes of his official dignity, and with authority 
waves the Jews out of his presence, saying, “ What I have writ- 
ten I have written.” 

Pilate, by his own iniquitous hand in this affair, completely 
battered down the already shattered citadel of Roman integ- 
rity in his heart, and left himself the defenceless object of 
Divine vengeance. Henceforth, for about four years, he goes 
on in his career, filling up, in utter abandonment, the cup of his 
political enormity. By intrigue, corruption, and violence, he 
daily empties the blood of some victim into the bitterness of 
his own approaching doom. At last, then, the blood-hounds of 
retribution are upon his trail. Accusation pursues him to the 
bar of Cesar. Deposed, disgraced, and exiled into Gaul, he 
is driven to madness and desperation. The fiend, to whom 
long before he had surrendered the governance of his life, now 
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has him completely enthralled. The last inch of moral free- 
dom is wrested from him. Instigated by a power which he 
can no longer resist, he now turns against himself the same 
merciless hands which he lias so often laid upon others; and 
with his own blood adds the last ingredient to the cup of his 
iniquity. Thus are driven to the same doom of self-destruc- 
tion, the Judas who for love of money betrayed the Saviour to 
the Jews, and the faithless Pilate who for love of office 
betrayed Him to the Cross. 

Said the Jews, “If thou let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s 
friend.” Now, the name of Cesar was the impersonation, not 
only of Roman power, but also of Roman justice. In saying 
this, therefore, the Jews uttered a falsehood ; for in no truer 
way could Pilate have asserted his friendship for the honour of 
Cesar and of the Roman name, than by espousing the cause of 
innocence, and at all hazards saving Jesus from the fury of His 
foes. But, intimidated by a falsehood, cowed down by an 
impotent threat, loving office and the sensuous gratifications 
which it could purchase, more than he loved justice and his 
own good name, and fearjng man more than he feared Gop, 
he wrote in the blood of Jesus his own eternal infamy, and the 
shame of the Roman world. Had not that august empire 
wholly lost the breed of noble sons, never had the blood of 
Jesus and His martyrs cried to heaven for that northern ven- 
geance, the desolating besom of the Goth and Vandal. 

As for the Jews, they cried, “ His blood be on us, and on our 
children.” By this they moved the power of Rome against the 
life of Jesus; but the stone which they thus rolled up to the 
mountain’s top for His destruction, soon returned upon them- 
selves; and, gathering force at every bound, it at last came 
down upon them, the very avalanche, and thundering vengeance 
of that imprecated curse. Thus the Judas of covetousness, 
and the Pilate of human honour ; the Jerusalem of malice, and 
the Rome of corruption, brought upon their own heads the ret- 
ributive wrath of that offended Gop, whose Hoty OnE they 
betrayed and set at naught, condemned; mocked, scourged, cru- 
cified, and pierced. 

“He is numbered with transgressors.” If it must be so that 
JESUS must be crucified ; if the Just and Hoty One must die, 
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and that, too, an infamous death; why add to this death, tho 
degradation of being classed with the vilest criminals? There 
was nothing in the nature of the transaction, nor in the cus- 
tom of the times, to require this aggravated wrong. The only 
cause for it was still the perilous predicament of Pilate him- 
self. How shall he hide his dishonour, and gloss over his 
guilt before the world and the Emporor? A diabolical policy 
furnishes the expedient. Who looks for the innocent among 
the guilty? for the lamb among lions? Who would search for 
the dove’s nest in a serpents’ den? for a just man among mur- 
derers and traitors? The crafty Pilate, therefore, thrusts his 
victim into vile company, and numbers the Hoty ONE among 
transgressors. Imagine some noble Roman standing with 
Pilate on that day, and from the city beholding the execution. 
His quick eye surveys the features of the three, till with sud- 
den emotion he asks, Who is that strange one on the central 
cross? Oh, says Pilate, they are only a trio of villainous 
sicarit among these restless and stiff-necked Jews. Thus with 
heartless cunning the hardened Pilate hides his own guilt— 
and the innocency of his victim—in the black abyss of the 
malefactor’s doom. 

Thus, then, He is numbered amon transgressors. Three 
noted malefactors are under sentence of death. Their offences 
are not only capital, but among the most infamous, and the 
most infamous death awaits them. One is guilty of the two 
highest crimes known among men, murder, and insurrection or 
treason. By the one he has raised his hand against the life of 
his fellow-subjects ; and by the other, against the life and being 
of the State. Jxsus, by the choice of His enemies, takes the 
place of the most noted offender. Barabbas is here the fit 
representative of the whole world of mankind, who have 
revolted from the government of Heaven, and have polluted 
themselves with each other’s blood. Treason against Gop, and 
a murderous heart against his fellows, are the two capital 
crimes of man, which cry to righteous Heaven for vengeance. 
When, therefore, Jesus took the place of Barabbas, He took 
the place of the whole world. In the room of the traitor 
and murderer, man, dies the atoning Lamb of Gop. Insult 
and mockery are poured upon Him without measure. The mer- 
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ciless scourge ploughs up His innocent flesh. His head of heay- 
enly purity is set as the lily among the wounding thorns. The 
hammer of rage spikes Him to the accursed tree. His anguish 
there is none to pity ; but amid the rabble’s loud huzzah, He is 
lifted up between heaven and earth, to appease the wrath of 
the one, and satisfy the sins of the other. But while He is thus 
hanging amid the triumphal jeers of men and devils—hark, that 
mournful wail, “ Lorp, remember me, when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom.” 

Many confessed the faith of Curist, while miracles and won- 
ders proclaimed His victorious career. The Summer of pros- 
perity had gathered around Him a host of friends who cried: 
“Hosannah to the Son of David!” But the first breath of Autumn 
had blown these Summer friends away; and now, amid the 
howling Winter of His adversity, but one man, His bosom disci- 
ple, and a few women, cluster to His side. The Shepherd is 
smitten, and all the sheep—save these, whose love no danger 
can daunt—are scattered. And yet, while the storm is at its 
highest pitch; while an ocean of heads is swayed into billows 
of insult and uproar, one who is swung aloft in the same con- 
demnation rebukes the blasphemy of his fellow-sinner, and 
cries, “ LorpD, remember me.” What heroic faith is this, thus to 
swim this Jewish and Roman ocean of indignity ; to stem this 
tide of the world’s contempt; to struggle through this tempest 
of shame; and fly to Jesus in his darkest hour, as a weary 
dove to her only hope. Pontius Pilate, and the Penitent 
Thief! Coward and Hero! He that feared man, and he that 
feared Gop! The one a deserter and suicide; the other the 
very standard-bearer of the Faith, nailing that standard to the 
Cross itself, and dying side by side with the Captain of his Sal- 
vation, on the very bulwarks of the foe. Brave and worthy 
soldier of the Cross! how dear to him the words, “ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

This man, doubtless a vagabond from his youth, and grown 
up amid thousands of others, like rank weeds, in all the iniquity 
of that corrupt and wicked age, had probably never before seen 
or heard of Jesus. For men of his character shunned the 
light of day, lest their deeds should be made manifest. But 
here upon the Cross he turns, and for a while contemplates in 
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silent amazement the One that is next to him. Instead of the 
harsh features of a demon in human shape, such as he had been 
familiar with all his days, he there reads for the first time in 
the face of Jesus the lineaments of godlike purity and a holy 
life. From the mockery of the crowd he learns the import of 
His character and mission. Out of the falsified titles and vili- 
fied speeches of the rabble, he translates, in the face of JEsus, 
the lofty conceptions of the Messtan and Saviour of the world. 
Doubtless his arm had been a dauntless one in his deeds of dar- 
ing and crime: and now, seeing the infinite disparity between 
his own black character and the shining innocence of the Hoty 
Jesus; and feeling and owning the compassion of that Saviour’s 
heart, he never for a moment trusts in a lie—never for a moment 
cloaks and dissembles, excuses or palliates his offences—the part 
of a mean and cowardly heart—but with virtuous, heroic con- 
trition confesses that his ignominious death is the just punish 
ment of his crimes : and now, inspired with superhuman courage, 
he dares to despise the shame of that trying hour, and not only 
to believe on the Lorp Jesus, but even to proclaim aloud his 
faith in the crucified Nazarene, by boldly rebuking the blas- 
phemy of his fellow-sinner. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


NO. 1X.—‘ THE NATIONAL COVENANT”: FIRST PERSECUTION OF 
THE CHURCH. 


“ We have made a covenant with death, and with hell are we at agreement.” 
—Isaiah, xxviii. 15. 


WE had occasion, when treating of the time of Mary’s reign 
to expose the dishonesty and perfidy of the Reformed leaders 
in their conduct towards her: the same base qualities stand 
forth in bold relief amid the congeries of vices which adorn 
the Covenanting chiefs. Traquair, holding a high State office 
and as Privy Councillor sworn not to divulge the secrets of 
his Sovereign, had no sooner returned to Edinburgh than he 
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betrayed to Rothes, and other nobles connected with the 
“Tables,” the intended measures of the King, and especially 
the forthcoming proclamation ; and they immediately prepared 
their schemes to counteract it. The Privy Council were 
ordered to meet at Stirling on the 20th February to issue it in 
due form, and the Earls of Traquair and Roxburgh proceeded 
thither for the purpose; but the Lords Lindsay and Home 
accidentally heard of their intention, and got there before them. 
The proclamation approved the Liturgy, prohibited all future 
meetings for attacking it, and ordered all strangers to leave 
the town within six hours; but no sooner had it been affixed 
to the market cross than the Covenanters appended their pro- 
testation, containing the usual commonplaces of slander and 
invective against the Bishops and Prayer Book, and couched 
in the most seditious language. Nor was this all, for armed 
men to the number of 2000 flocked into Stirling, with fearful 
menaces to the peaceable and well-disposed citizens, and were 
with the utmost difficulty induced to leave at close of day by 
' their own leaders, alarmed at the spirits they had conjured up. 

The same proclamation was made at Edinburgh on the 22d, 
and multitudes, armed and unarmed, assembled from the coun- 
try round on that and the following days, in open defiance of 
all law and order. A solemn “ Bond of Union” had been 
prepared by the leading conspirators, and was presented to 
the Presbyterian ministers for their concurrence. <A fast was 
ordered on the next Sunday, and preachments were deliv- 
ered in its favour. This document is otherwise termed the 
“National Covenant,” is extremely long and tiresome in its 
verbiage, and abounds in the most unblushing hypocrisy. It 
consists of three parts, lst. The Confession of Faith directed 
against the Papists, made in 1580, and signed by King James 
and his household, many nobles and others ; 2d. A wearisome 
recital of all the Acts of Parliament passed in favour of the 
schemes of Knox and Melville, with a careful avoidance to 
mention those establishing the Episcopal order and govern- 
ment ; and 3d, A covenant fo resist all~innovations in the Kirk 
and religion introduced since 1581, and binding the subscri- 
bers to aid each other, and defend themselves to the utmost of 
their power if interfered with, no matter by what authority. 
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With all this were intermingled profuse assertions of loyalty 
to the King, respect for the laws of their country, desire for 
peace, and zeal for the purity of religion. Their subsequent 
acts are a striking comment on these professions, and show 
how Satan ofttimes transforms himself into an angel of light, 
and can quote the words of Holy Writ itself to subserve his 
wicked ends. In preparing this production we are told that 
Johnstone, of Warriston, attended to the legal recitals and 
phraseology, while Henderson did the canting. When it was 
presented to the clergy for their approval some few honest 
ones opposed it, partly because of the oaths they had taken 
when ordained, partly because Episcopacy and the Perth arti- 
cles had been legally established by Parliament, and some, far- 
ther, bécause they conscientiously approved them. The quib- 
bles and falsehoods invented by Rothes and his comrades to 
soothe their consciences and obtain their signatures would dis- 
grace a Tombs lawyer, but still in many cases they accomplished 
their design. 

“The National Covenant” having been thus prepared and 
approved, was publicly presented for signature in the Grey- 
friars church, at Edinburgh, on the 1st March, 1638. Presby- 
terian writers pretend that 60,000 persons were present, but 
others, better informed and less prejudiced, pronounce this a 
gross exaggeration. It was read by Johnstone, of Warriston, 
from “a fair parchment sheet, an ell square,” and when the 
nobles and other principal persons had subscribed their names, 
it was carried to the graveyard, spread out upon a large flat 
store, and signed by as many as could get near enough, till the 
back and margin were entirely covered. The most frantic 
enthusiasm was displayed during this process. Some wept, 
others groaned loudly as if in convulsive agony, others shouted 
with uproarious joy, and many actually pierced their arms and 
signed their names in blood. The whole scene reminds the 
reader of the terrible frenzy of the Baal-worshippers, recorded 
in the eighteenth chapter of the First Book of Kings, and, we 
doubt not, was equally instigated by the arch-encmy of man- 
kind. 

One of the loyal clergy of Edinburgh, the Rev. David 
Mitchel, gives, in a letter to Leslie, Bishop of Raphoe, a vivid 
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description of the unscrupulous violence and the base arts 
resorted to by the Covenanters :— 

The true pastors are brought into Edinburgh to ery out against us wolves, 
and they with our brethren here, Mr. Andrew Ramsay. Mr. Henry Pollock, 
and your whilom friend the Principal (Adamson), crying out that they are 
neither good Christians nor good subjects that do not subscribe,—nay, not in 
covenant with Gop,—have made us so odious that we dare not go out in the 
streets. I have been dogged by some gentlemen, and followed with many 
mumbled threatenings behind my back; and then when in stairs, swords 
drawn, and “ If I had the papist villain—oh!” Yet, I thank Gop, I am liv- 
ing to serve Gop, and the King, and the Church, and your Lordship. 

There is nothing expected here but civil war. There is no meeting of Coun- 

‘eil. The Chancellor may not with safety attend it, nor any Bishop: the very 
name is more odious among old and young than the devil's. Galloway takes 
shelter under the Treasurer’s wings ; he draws him out to known dangers, and 
then makes a show of protection. » 

The madness spread rapidly through the whole kingdom ; 
and everywhere the loyal were persecuted, the faithful clergy 
insulted and maltreated, and the diabolical Covenant forced 
upon all classes, sexes, and ages. Amid the general degenc- 
racy, the city of Aberdeen presented a glorious example of 
loyalty, fidelity, and obedience. The clergy, “the Aberdeen 
Doctors” as they were styled, nobly maintained the cause of 
their Church and Sovereign, and by their irrefragable argu- 
ments put to silence the prating of the miserable fanatics sent 
to urge heresy and treason. One of these latter, Samuel Ruth- 
erford by name, says with characteristic irreverence, in a letter 
to David Dickson, “ I cannot get a house in Aberdeen wherein 
to leave drink-siller in my MasTer’s name, save one only. 
There is no sale for Curist in the North; He is like to stay 
long on my hands ere any accept of Him.” It grieves us 
deeply to transcribe this blasphemous cant, but it is necessary 
to exhibit to the life these men and their times. 

Drs. Barron and Forbes, Professors in the College of Aber- 
deen, especially distinguished themselves in defence of the Lit- 
urgy and Episcopal government, and by their assaults on the 
Presbyterian system. In Glasgow, too, the Rev. John Max- 
well, John Bell, Jr., and Zachary Boyd, stoutly refused “ to 
touch the unclean thing,” and remained unshaken in their 
fidelity. ‘ 

Emboldened by success, the Covenanting nobles and min- 
isters presented “Eight Articles for the peace of the Kirk 
and Kingdom,” to the Duke of Lennox, Marquis of Ham- 
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ilton, and Earl of Morton, to be forwarded by them to the 
King. They demanded, 1. The withdrawal of the Liturgy 
and Canons; 2. Abolition of the High Commission Court ; 
3. Revocation of the Perth Articles ; 4. Limitation of Church- 
men to sit in Parliament; 5. Restoration of the Act of 1592, 
giving Presbyteries the power of collation, &c., to benefices, 
and of deprivation ; 6. An annual General Assembly ; 7. The 
immediate summoning of a Parliament; 8. The liberty to pre- 
sent more particular suggestions to the Assembly and Parlia- 
ment when convened. 

The Marquis of Hamilton, having communicated these 
demands to the King, was in May appointed Lord High Com- 
missioner, and instructed to employ conciliatory measures ; to 
admit no petition against the Perth Articles, but at the same 
time to forbear enforcing them; and to suspend the Acts of 
Privy Council enforcing the use of the Liturgy. The Privy 
Council and the Supreme Judicial Courts were to return to 
Edinburgh as soon as the treasonable National Covenant 
should be abrogated by the citizens, and the term of six weeks 
was allowed them to make such renunciation. The Commis- 
sioner was a loyal, well-meaning, and amiable man, but far too 
timid and vacillating to suit the times; and, without intending 
or perceiving it, he kept all the while playing into the hands 
of his enemies. On his arrival at Dalkeith with his new 
appointment, the Presbyterian pulpits resounded with the 
fiercest denunciations; the King was accused of treachery, 
and their adherents were warned to put no trust in his prom- 
ises or professions. Inflammatory addresses were circulated 
throughout the country ; arms were secretly purchased, and the 
number of malcontents sedulously increased. The most fright- 
ful blasphemies were fearlessly uttered. Cant, for example; in 
his sermon at Glasgow, told his audience that “he was sent to 
them with a Commission from Curist to bid them to subscribe, 
it being Curist’s contract—that he came as a wooer for the 
bridegroom to call upon them to be hand-fasted by subscribing 
the contract—and that he would not depart till he had got the 
names of all refusers, of whom he would complain to his Mas- 
Ter!” The disgusting phrases of a “ Covenanted Bride- 
groom,” a “ Covenanted Gop,” a “ Covenanted Jrsus,” and the 
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like were ever in the mouth of these deluded fanatics, and they 
declared they would not rest till they had a “ Covenanted 
King,” which, however treasonable, was certainly more honest 
than the loathsome professions of loyalty in the Covenant 
itself. 

The Royal Commissioner held a Privy Council at Dalkeith, 
but refused at first to reside at Holyrood House, because the 
city was notoriously in the hands of the “Tables” and their 
rebellious partisans. However, after profuse assurances of 
loyalty and respect, he consented to enter the city, on condition 
that the peaceable behaviour of the populace was guaranteed, 
and that the armed guards at the gates and before the castle 
were withdrawn. On the 9th of June he proceeded to the 
capital, and had to pass through long lines of armed insur- 
gents, two miles in extent, and amounting to some 20,000 in 
number. One John Livingston, a minister of stentorian voice 
and most forbidding aspect, was appointed to deliver “a 
savoury address,” since he was if possible “the most seditious 
of the whole pack.” Great was the expectation of the “ sin- 
cerer sort,” but the Marquis adroitly escaped the infliction by 
informing Master John, when he essayed to burst forth, blandly 
but decisively, that he would hear what he had to say in pri 
vate, but “that harangues in the field were above his place.” 
So the Covenanting Boanerges held his tongue, while his ugly 
visage became uglier than ever. 

Though Hamilton had accepted the office, he deemed thie 
attempt hopeless to bring the faction to reason or obedience, 
and so the result proved. They knew their strength and that 
of their opponents, held resolutely to their purposes both osten- 
sible and secret, and met concessions by additional demands. 
Charles issued a declaration on the 28th June, promising to 
convene an Assembly and Parliament at his earliest conven- 
ience, withdrawing the Liturgy and Book of Canons, and 
agreeing to rectify the Court of High Commission with the 
advice of his Privy Council. But even this was immediately 
met by a protestation from Johnstone, of Warriston. The 
stipends of the Bishops were withheld, and the Covenanters 
refused to acknowledge Spottiswoode as Lord Chancellor. 
They also impudently accused his son, Sir Robert, the Lord 
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President of the Court of Session, and Sir John Hay, the 
Clerk Register, “of causing sedition between the King and 
his subjects;” but their real crimes were their fidelity and 
impartiality, and the impossibility of bending them to serve 
the treacherous designs of their accusers. They demanded 
even that the Marquis should authorize the Lord Advocate 
Hope to prepare a bill for the prosecution, which that hypo- 
critical traitor would- no doubt gladly have done; but he 
weakly temporized and replied that in a case of such impor- 
tance he must consult his sovereign, and proceeded to London 
to consult on that and other matters. 

It was determined in the royal councils, as a set off to the 
Covenanters, to renew the Confession of 1580 without the 
treasonable bond which had been lately appended to it, and 
obtain the signatures of the Privy Councillors and loyalists 
generally of every station. Hamilton, on his return in August 
carried this scheme into effect and was successful in obtaining 
a large number, but after all it amounted to little: the factious 
were not to be quelled by such means. He was also instructed 
to summon a General Assembly to meet in November ; and 
take care that the Bishops should vote as usual, that the Mode- 
rator should be one of that order, and that the Articles of 
Perth should be held as matters indifferent. The Bishops 
accused of any particular offence were to have a fair trial, and 
the prelates generally were directed not to attend the Privy 
Council until better and more favourable times for them should 
come. Incumbents illegally expelled from their benefices 
were to be restored, and ministers admitted without the license 
of their Diocesans were to desist from their functions. Clergy- 
men who would not sign the Covenant were not to be molested’ 
and their stipends must be regularly paid. Such was the plan 
of pacification arranged at London, but the Covenanters had 
in the interim, become better acquainted with their strength 
and more audacious. They now declared that the Bishops 
should not sit in the Assembly unless chosen by their respect- 
ive Presbyteries, that Episcopacy should be pronounced unlaw- 
ful, the Perth Articles be wholly rescinded, and all persons be 
compelled to sign the Covenant. 

The Marquis, therefore, was obliged to take a second 
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journey, and returned with a new set of instructions. These 
consented to the revoking of the Perth Articles, Liturgy, Can- 
ons, and Court of High Commission ; authorized the Confes- 
sion of 1580, and the bond originally appended thercto (but 
not the last one); declared that the censures of the General 
Assembly and Parliament should be inflicted on all subjects in 
a legal manner ; and that the Episcopal government already 
established should be limited to stand according to the recog- 
nized laws of the Church and kingdom. Several of the Scotch 
prelates had been compelled to take refuge in England, and 
they met the Commissioner at Ferrybridge, in Yorkshire, on 
his way homeward. He communicated these instructions to: 
them, and they warned him of the fatal effects which would 
result to the Church, but without effect. Spottiswoode was 
offered £2500 if he would resign the chancellorship, and he 
readily consented, but it seems the money was never paid, and 
he retained the office to his dying day. 

The Covenanters were more furious than ever, when the 
Royal concessions were laid before them. The attempt to 
renew the Confession of 1580 without the seditious appendages 
they had devised, produced some slight differences among them, 
and the loyal signatures were numerous ; but after all no sub- 
stantial good was effected. By a free use of the Genevan 
invention of Jay-elders, who now in violation of law were 
intruded into all the Presbyteries, they gained the complete 
command of most of those bodies, and selected the most vio- 
lent and factious of the Covenanters as their delegates; and 
the same sort of persons were elected to Parliament, which 
had been summoned to meet in April. It needed no prophet 
to foresee the calamities impending over Church and State. 
Previously to the meeting of the Assembly, the Marquis com- 
municated his instructions to the Privy Council, and requested 
them to direct the Lord Advocate to attend him and defend 
the Episcopal government as by law established ; but the trai- 
tor refused, hypocritically alleging that his conscience would 
not suffer him to comply, as he believed it unlawful and unscrip- 
tural. Hamilton then prohibited him from attending at all, 
and this mandate, however unwilling, he was compelled to obey. 

The Assembly met in the Cathedral church in Glasgow on 
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the 21st November. Huge crowds of the disaffected, many 
with arms, flocked into the city, and were kept at the proper 
boiling point by the most inflammatory sermons. The Bishops 
of Ross and Galloway with the Archbishop of Glasgow were 
in the vicinity, and intended to be present, but after deep con- 
sultation were advised not to appear. The Assembly consisted 
of one hundred and forty preachers, two Professors, and ninety- 
eight lay elders (who were illegally thrust into the body), of 
whom seventeen were noblemen, nine were knights, twenty- 
five landed proprietors or lesser barons, and forty-seven bur- 
gesses. “Old Mr. John Bell,” the acting moderator, delivered 
a flaming sermon or harangue “against our late novations on 
Episcopacy,” but it was not heard by one-sixth of the audience 
on account of his age. 

After a long prayer they adjourned till the afternoon, and 
then proposed to elect a Moderator, but the Commissioner 
insisted that his commission and the King’s letter should be 
first read, and after a heated discussion gained the point. He 
then made an address ably vindicating the King from the 
aspersions wickedly cast upon him. At the next and follow- 
ing sessions Alexander Henderson was chosen Moderator, and 
Johnstone, of Warriston, clerk; and the latter functionary 
forthwith produced five MSS. volumes in folio (said to have 
been concocted by himself), which purported to contain the 
Acts of Assembly from 1560 to 1579, and from 1586 to 1590, 
with some of later dates. These, after a reference to a com- 
mittee and a mock investigation, were gravely pronounced 
authentic. The Commissioner also demanded that a document 
entitled “The Declinature of the Bishops,” should be read 
before the commissions of the delegates were examined and 
the Assembly duly constituted, but this was violently overruled. 
This paper has happily been preserved, and is a most complete 
and masterly refutation of the claims of the covenanting fac- 
tion, anda most thorough exposure of their seditious and 
rebellious proceedings. It further demonstrated the illegal 
constitution of the Assembly, and the invalidity of any acts it 
might pass. The prelates whose names were affixed to this 
admirable paper were the two Archbishops and the Bishops of 
Edinburgh, Galloway, Ross, and Brechin. 
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It must be mentioned, to show more clearly the character of 
this body, that none were admitted except by a leaden token, 
and that of course this was given to none but the most rabid 
Covenanters. A description of their behaviour is given by 
Baillie, himself a Presbyterian and eye-witness. After speak- 
ing of the reverence to the house of Gop exhibited by not 
only “ Canterbury” and “the Pope,” but even Turks and 
Pagans, he continues—“ We are here so far the other way, that 
our rascals, without shame, in great numbers, make such din 
and clamour in the house of the true Gop, that if they minted 
[attempted] to use the like behaviour in my chamber, I should 
not be content till they were down the stairs.” 

At length, on the 28th November, the Bishops’ declinature was 
read by Dr. Hamilton, their procurator, and it was then impu- 
dently declared that they thereby acknowledged the authority 
of the Assembly, and were amenable to it. A committee was 
appointed to prepare an answer, and they concocted two, nei- 
ther of which gave satisfaction, being “raw and rude,” so they 
hashed them up into one. When the question was moved that 
they proceed to declare themselves competent judges of the 
Bishops, the Royal Commissioner requested it might be 
deferred, and as the Moderator replied it was impossible, he, 
after an affecting address, proceeded to declare the Assembly 
dissolved. According to law they were bound to disperse under 
pain of treason, but they came prepared to trample under foot 
all laws human and divine. They set the proclamation at defi- 
ance, resolved “to abide at all hazards,” and adhere to their 
action, and very coolly determined the question in the affirma- 
tive. Lord Argyle, who had hitherto affected to stand neuter, 
now threw off the mask, acknowledged the Assembly, and took 
the Covenant. 

They now hastened to rush through the diabolical schemes 
they had so long been planning, and the faithful clergy espe- 
cially became the objects of the most savage persecution. Thus 
in the session of Dec. 3, the Rev. David Mitchel, of Edin- 
burgh, was found guilty of heresy for-teaching universal grace, 
and the universal efficacy of Curist’s death, the resistibility of 
grace, and the possibility of falling away by believers; and 
also for declining the authority of the worshipful Assembly. 
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It is gratifying to mention that this godly man survived the 
Restoration, and was rewarded for his fidelity by being 
appointed Bishop of Aberdeen. In this same session, George 
Graham, Bishop of Orkney, wrote a letter, apologizing for his 
absence, acknowledging the unlawfulness of his office, and sub- 
mitted himself simpliciter to the judgment of the Assembly. 
He was deposed but not excommunicated, and thus the craven 
wretch retained “his estate of Gorthie and the money he had 
upon bond,” which certainly was a far more valuable conside- 
ration than the thirty pieces of silver Judas Iscariot received 
for his betrayal. 

The next day the assemblies of Linlithgow 1606 and 1608, 
Glasgow 1610, Aberdeen 1616, St. Andrews 1617, and Perth 
1618, were declared unlawful, and their decrees a nullity ; and 
this, too, after their acts had been formally ratified by Act of 
Parliament, and made the law of the land! In accordance 
with this vote, they in the next session declared themselves 
absolved from the oath of canonical obedience to their Dioce- 
sans, and at full liberty to try and depose them. On Dec. 6, 
decrees were passed against, Ist. The Liturgy ; 2d. Book of 
Canons; 3d. Form of consecration of Bishops, and ordination 
of Priests and Deacons; and 4th. The High Commission 
Court. The books were declared “popish, erroneous, and 
altogether destructive to the discipline established in the 
Church of Scotland, and others of the best reformed Churches 
in Europe.” 

On Friday, the seventh of December, they proceeded to con- 
summate their atrocious impiety by assailing with sacrilegious 
hands those whom the great Head of the Church had set over 
them as their spiritual pastors and rulers. Spottiswoode, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, Whiteford, Bishop of Brechin, and 
Sydserf, Bishop of Galloway, were condemned as guilty of the 
most atrocious crimes, of which it is neealess to say that they 
were entirely innocent. The venerable primate, for instance, 
was charged with “Arminianism (!) and papistical doctrine ; 
profaning of the Sabbath; carding and diceing in time of 
Divine service; riding through the country the whole day; 
tippling in the taverns till midnight; falsifying with his hand 
the Acts of Aberdeen Assembly ; lying, and slandering cur old 
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Assemblies and Covenants in his wicked book (!) . . . adul- 
tery, incest, sacrilege, and frequent simony.” One example 
will serve to show how these vile charges were manufactured. 
Previously to the meeting of the Assembly they were ordered 
by the Covenanters to be read in all the Scotch churches. The 
minister of Kilrenny, in Fife, was one who did so, and Beaton, 
of Balfour, a member of the congregation heard the foul list 
with the utmost astonishment, for he was honoured with the 
intimacy of the Primate, and had always held him in the high- 
est-esteem ; but still greater was his surprise when he heard 
himself named as one of those who had been examined before 
the Council as to the truth of these libels, and that they had 
been made upon his sworn information. Mortified and incensed, 
he, after service, severely rebuked the reader for uttering such 
a pack of lies, as he well knew that Beaton had not been to 
Edinburgh for a long time, nor near the Privy Council; and 
received the miserable apology that he knew it was so, but 
that the document had been sent him with orders to read it, 
and that he was obliged to comply. 

In the case of others, as that of Bishop Maxwell for exam- 
ple, the immoralities above charged were put in the same cate- 
gory with reading the English Liturgy, administering the Com- 
munion to the kneeling, wearing the surplice, cope, and rochet, 
ordaining deacons, bowing at the name of Jesus, and censur- 
ing and deposing godly (!) (i. e., nonconforming and contuma- 
cious) ministers. Nay, they went so far in their mad persecu- 
tion as to allege the receiving of Episcopal consecration as a crime. 
As had been long since foretold by St. Peter and St. Jude, these 
“presumptuous and self-willed” men were not afraid to “ speak 
evil of dignities,” and bring “railing accusations against them 
before the Lorp”: and “as natural brute beasts made to be 
taken and destroyed . . . they shall utterly perish in 
their own corruption, and receive the reward of their unright- 
eousness,” in that great day when the Son of Gop shall sit on 
the throne of His Farner and recompense His faithful ser- 
vants for their manifold sufferings for His and the Church’s 
sake, and avenge them on their cruel and pertinacious perse- 
cutors. 


On the 8th, a very silly discussion was held as to whether 
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Episcopacy was condemned by the Confession of 1580; but to 
make sure the whole body now abjured it. On the 10th, Lind- 
say, Bishop of Edinburgh, Bellenden of Aberdeen, Maxwell 
of Ross, and Wedderburn of Dunblane, were deposed and 
excommunicated on the lying accusations we have mentioned 
above ; and the next day, Archbishop Lindsay, of Glasgow, 
Guthrie, Bishop of Moray, and Neill Campbell, of the Isles, 
were deposed, and the two first excommunicated. Fairly, of 
Argyle, was also deposed, but he basely made submission to the 
usurping tyrants and officiated as a Presbyterian minister. On 
the 12th, Alexander Lindsay, Bishop of Dunkeld, and Aber- 
nethy, Bishop of Caithness, were deposed ; both of these made 
submission, and the former declared his repentance for using 
the Episcopal office, and was allowed to continue as a Presby- 
terian in charge of a parish. The latter made his submission, 
but refused to admit that his office was unlawful and unscriptu- 
ral, and remained under censure. The sad fall of these apos- 
tates drew forth an indignant remonstrance from Bishop Hall, 
of Norwich: 

Good Gop! what is this I have lived to hear? A Bishop in a Christian 
assembly renounce his Episcopal functions, and cry mercy for his now aban- 
doned calling! The world never heard of such a penance ; you cannot blame 
us if we receive it both with wonder and expostulation, and tell you that it 
had been much better you had never been born, than to give such a scandal to 
Gop's Church, so deep a wound to His holy religion. For a man held once 
worthy to be graced with the chair of Episcopacy to spurn that once honoured 
seat, and to make his very profession a sin, is so shameful an indignity, as will 
make the wise in succeeding ages shake their heads, and not mention it with- 
out just indignation. 

On the 13th, Henderson, after a sermon, pronounced the 
sentence of excommunication in a“ very grave and dreadful 
manner” on the two Archbishops, and the Bishops of Edin- 
burgh, Galloway, Ross, and Brechin. We give, for curiosity’s 
sake, a specimen of the high sounding words made use of in this 
contemptible farce. After sundry lying recitals the document 
reads thus : 

Therefore, the Assembly, moved with zeal to the glory of Gop and the 
purging of His Kirk, hath ordained the said pretended Bishops to be deposed, 
and by these presents doth depose them, not only of the office of Commission- 
ary to vote in Parliament, Council, or Convention, in name of Kirk, but also 
of all functions, whether of pretended episcopal or ministerial calling, declar- 


eth them infamous. [Whew!] And likewise ordaineth the said pretended 
Bishops to be excommunicated and declared to be of those whom Curist 
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commandeth to be holden by all and every one as Ethnicks and Publicans ; 
and the sentence of excommunication to be pronounced by Mr. Alexander 
Henderson, Moderator, in the face of the Assembly, in the High Kirk of 
Glasgow, &c., &c., &e. 

Certainly, after this empty grandiloquence, our readers are 
prepared to echo Mr. Burchell’s celebrated monosyllable— 
Fupce! 

When this blasphemous mockery had been consummated, the 
Assembly proceeded to make short work with the orthodox 
and loyal clergy of the inferior orders, and numbers were 
deposed in name, though not of course in reality. Decrees 
were passed for the establishment of provincial synods, and 
for supplying the vacancies which by their usurping acts they 
had created. On the last day a decree was made forbidding 
the printing of any publication concerning the Kirk and religion, 
except allowed by those entrusted with the charge by the Kirk ; 
and also of all documents or treatises concerning the Assembly or 
the controversies of the time, without warrant subscribed by 
Johnston, as clerk of the Assembly, under pain of all sorts of 
ecclesiastical censures: and to this the judges were modestly 
required to contribute their civil authority ! 

After thus demonstrating their love of free discussion and 
toleration, the Assembly concluded the ceremonies by listening 
to a grand bravura from Henderson, on the theme, “ Cursed be 
he that rebuildeth the walls of Jericho; let him beware of the 
curse of Hiel, the Bethelite.” Thus ended this notable meet- 
ing ; and its details, however disgusting and repulsive to the 
Churchman, deserve his serious attention, as illustrating the 
unrestrained workings of the fell spirits of heresy and schism. 

The persecuted prelates for the most part sought shelter in 
England : some of them with others of the clergy escaped into 
Ireland, and were most hospitably entertained by Bramhall, 
then Bishop of Derry. The primate survived the downfall of 
the Church but a short time, and died in London at the close 
of November, 1639. He was interred in Westminster Abbey 
with every testimonial of respect and honour, and his funeral 
was attended by all the nobility of England and Scotland then 
present at Court. He left in writing this noble confession of 
his faith : 


I profess that I believe all the articles of that ancient Christian creed com- 
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monly called the Apostles’ Creed; other additiments which ignorance and 
presumption have superinduced into Christianity I simply refuse, beseeching 
Gop to purge His Church from the errors and superstitions that have crept 
into the same, and at last to make us all that are called Christians, the sheep 
of one fold. For matters of rites and ceremonies my judgment is and hath 
been, that the most simple, decent, and humble rites should be chosen, such as 
the bowing of the knee in the receiving of the Holy Sacrament, with others 
of the like kind; profaneness being as dangerous to religion as superstition. 
As touching the government of the Church, Iam verily persuaded that the 
government episcopal is the only right and apostolic form ; parity among min- 
isters being the breeder of all confusion, as experience might have taught us. 
And as for the ruling elders, as they are a mere human device, so they will 


prove (when the way is more open to them) the ruin of both Church and 
State. 


Most of the other Bishops died in the course of two or 
three years, and no effort was made to perpetuate the succes- 
sion. Bishop Maxwell was translated in 1640 to the see of 
Killala, and in 1645 to the Archbishopric of Tuam, in Ireland. 
He died of grief in 1646, after hearing of a defeat of the 
King and other disasters. He had the honour of being cru- 
elly plundered and maltreated by the Papists in the rebellion 
of 1641, and ascertaining by experience how nearly Popery 
and Presbyterianism approximate in this as in some other par- 
ticulars. Bishop Sydserf retired to Paris, and was engaged 
for several years in officiating to the English residents there. 
He happily survived the Restoration, and was then translated 
to the See of Orkney. Bishop Guthrie, of Moray, nobly set 
the Assembly at defiance, and held his palace of Spynie for 
two years, but was at length obliged to surrender to the forces 
of Col. Monroe. He then retired to his paternal estate of 
Guthrie, in Angus, and, though repeatedly plundered, fined, 
and imprisoned, he lived for several years and died in a good 
old age. 

In the Spring of 1639, the Covenanters showed the hollow- 
ness of their professions of peace and loyalty, by openly tak- 
ing up arms and threatening the invasion of England. The 
army amounted to some 25,000 men, under the command of 
Alexander Leslie, afterwards made Earl of Leven, a veteran of 
Gustavus. They marched to the borders with banners 
incribed, “ For Curist’s Crown and Covenant,” and encamped 
at Dunse, on the Tweed. The King hastily collected his 
forces, and took up his station near Berwick, opposite to the 
insurgents. An” accommodation was patched up; and in the 
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Parliament, convened by the King on the last day of August, 
Acts were passed rescinding those which had established Epis- 
copacy, regulating the presentation of ministers, confirming the 
violent and illegal decrees of the pretended Assembly of Glas- 
gow, and establishing the whole farrago of Presbyterianism. 
Thus the national apostacy was ostensibly complete, though 
a large remnant was dispersed throughout the realm, who 
would not bow the knee to the Baal of the Covenanters. 





APPENDIX. 
Tabular View of the Bishops of the Spottiswoode Succession. 
DATE OF 
NAMES. SEEs. CONSECRATION. REMARKS. 
1, John Spottiswoode...... Glasgow.. ......Oct. 21, 1610..... Translated to S. Andrews, 1615. Con- 
FEssoR. Died, Nov. 28, 1639. 
2. Andrew Lamb.......... Brechin .......+< 4 To Galloway, 1619. Died, 1634. 
3. Gavin Hamilton... ..... Galloway........ be sag, Ted, March, 1614. 
4, George Gladstanes...... & Andrews..... 13th Jan.,1611.. -Died, May 2 1615 
5. James Law...........00. OQrRNeY..ccceceee “ * To Glasgow, 1615. Died, Nov. 1, 1632. 
6. Alexander Douglas..... MOPAay oo...csccee 24th Feb., 1611..Died, May, 1623. 
7. George Grahame.......- Dunblane ....... ” * ae Orkney, 1615. Submitted and apos- 
tatized, 1638. 
8. David Lindsay pe ‘** ..Died, Oct. 1613. 
9. Alexander Lindsay ». Submitted and apostatized, 1638. 







-- Died. 1612. 
.-To Raphoe, 1611. Died, 163: 
oe duly, 1616. 


10. John Campbell.. 
il. Andrew Knox.. 


12. Peter Blackburn “A 
13. Alexander Forbes....... 








9 Aberdeen, 1616. Died, Dee. 14, 1617. 

14. Thomas Knox........... Died, 

15. Andrew Boyd........... Died, dad ine. 1636. 

16. Patrick Lindsay......... R neem, 1633. Conrrssor. Died, 

17. William Cowpar........Galloway........ It oO gt d piety and eloquence. 
die eb., 1619. 

18. Adam Bellenden...... ..-Dunblane........ WEES ac vcesscrewers To Aberdeen, 1635. Conressor. Died, 
1642 

19. John Abernethy........Caithness........ 1616 .. -Submitted to the Assembly, 1638. 

20. Patrick Forbes.......... Aberdeen ....... WSIB ccccevcceces Eminent for learning and piety. Died, 
March 28, 1635. 

21. David Lindsay.......... Brechin ...... .-.-Nov. 23, 1619....To Edinburgh, 1634. Conressor. Died 
about 1643. 

22. John Guthrie............ MOray ......ccecs Nov. 21, 1623....Conressor. Died during the civil wars. 

23. John Leslie....... eresese Zee Isles... ccs ijth Aug., aum..79 — genaice Clogher, 1661. Diex, 
671, aged $38 

24. John Maxwell........... ROSS. vcccccsceess Eh scwrsweuses Coxresson. A,-%. Killala, 1640. Tuam, 
64 le 

25. William Forbes......... Edinburgh ...... 28th Jan., 1634.. sa Le iprofoundes learning. Died, 

pril 12, 1634. 
26. Neill Campbell..........The Isles........ (2) 1684. ....cee0e Deposed but not excommunicated, 1638. 
is history uncertain. 

27. Walter Whiteford....... Brechin ......+<< Sept., 1634...... Conressor. Died, 1643. 

28. Toomas Sydserf......... Gailoway....... ee — To Orkney, 1661. Died, 
663. 

29. James Wedderburn..... Dunblane ....... llth Feb., 1636..Conressor. Died, 1639. 

30. James Fairly............ MFEGIS < ccccceses 13th Aug., 1637..Apostatized, 1638. 


*,* The above dates are taken chiefly from Lawson’s History. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL DUTIES 


OnE of the great mistakes of our time lies in the assumption, 
explicit or virtual, that the main purpose of Revelation is to 
inculcate and enforce a right system of morals. We say, main 
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purpose ; for that such inculcation and enforcement form a 
part of its true end and design, is of course undeniable. And 
that this assumption is often made, seems clear enough. For, 
were it not so, men would scarce be so often heard speaking 
and arguing as though the principal aim of religion were to 
give additional sanctions to those moral laws which are or 
might be known sufficiently from the light of nature. 

Such being the case, it can hardly be, or be deemed, out of 
place to endeavour to set forth the duty and excellence of relig- 
ious worship and homage as distinct from the moral virtues ; 
and to show that the main purpose of Revelation is, not to 
teach and enforce the latter, but to make known the proper 
Object and manner and motives of the former. 

In the first place, then, religion can lend no sanctions to the 
moral duties, but that it be both in itself and in our regard 
above them. For the very idea of sanctions necessarily implies 
the subordination of that which receives or requires them, to 
that which gives them. So that to cherish religion, as is now 
too much the custom, merely or mainly for its moral influences, 
is like desiring the end for the sake of the means; which is an 
evident contradiction. For in the nature of things the end is 
to be sought for its own sake, the means for the sake of the 
end; and it is the end that persuades the use of the means, not 
the means that counsel the pursuit of the end. And to accept 
Christianity on such grounds, is in the act of doing so to strip 
her of the very powers for which we profess to receive her ; 
since she must needs be preferred to the moral virtues, else she 
can have no force to promote them. 

In the second place, wherever the Scriptures give a state- 
ment or abstract of our duties, those to our Maker are gen- 
erally put first, and those to our neighbour second. The order 
is,—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gop with all thy heart, and 
with all thy sdul, and with all thy mind: this is the first and 
great commandment: and thesecond is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” And as the second includes the 
duties of justice and mercy, of right precepts and pure examples, 
of a mild temper and a peaceful carriage ; in short, all the vir- 
tues which enter into the composition of moral recitude, and 
all the charities which go to sweeten and beautify our civil, 
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social, and domestic intercourses, making us at once happy in 
ourselves, and a source of happiness to all that touch or come 
near us: so does the first include all the offices of prayer and 
praise and thanksgiving to Gop; the devout and daily ac- 
knowledgment of His mercies to us, and of our offences to Him ; 
the giving Him the first fruits of all that we possess, the best 
words of our mouth and the best meditations of our heart ; in 
a word, the employing all our faculties of soul and body in the 
glad confession and celebration of His glorious perfections. 

And Christianity makes religion superior to the moral vir- 
tues, not only as preceding them in rank and order, but as 
being the very ground and principle of them. For we are to 
be bound together by being first bound to a common Centre: 
loyality and allegiance to our Maker is the great rectifying 
law which is to draw and compose all the affections into even- 
ness and serenity: there is no little stream or rill of genuine 
love to our neighbour, but what has the Love of Gop for its 
proper fountain and source; and though the stream may flow 
on awhile after being cut off from its source, yet it must soon 
dry up; and to its refreshing waters will probably succeed 
some eye-taking counterfeit, like those optical illusions of the 
desert, which still prompt the thirsty traveller’s hopes only to 
mock them. 

In the third place, acts of religious worship, besides that 
they are the most beautiful and becoming employment of a 
rational creature, are themselves an earnest of and preparation 
for those heavenly felicities with which religion invites us: 
the loving them and delighting in them here will be our best 
title of admittance to that state 

Of pure, imperishable blessedness - 


Which reason promises, and Holy Writ 
Ensures to all believers. 


Nor is it conceivable how we are to enjoy, or even to be cap- 
able of, those full banquets and perennial streams of life here- 
after, unless we have some gust and relish of the little fore- 
tastes and antepasts of them that are permitted and prescribed 
to us here. If we choose to banquet on weeds and toadstools 
now, rather than to climb the fruit-trees of Paradise, it can 
hardly be but that our appetites will get subdued to what we 
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feed on; and heaven will not be heaven to us, when we have 
cultivated no tastes on earth but such as heaven has no means 
of gratifying. Unused to behold “ the fair beauty of the Lor” 
in His earthly courts, the glory of His celestial presence must 
needs strike us blind: not having on the wedding garment, nor 
knowing how to wear one if we had it, we shall needs be de- 
barred from the marriage feast ; nor will there be any fit and 
proper home for us, but in the abyss of “outer darkness,” 
doomed to the gnawings of perpetual hunger, because no longer 
able to come at earthly food, and having no relish for any 
other. 

For the Scriptures everywhere suppose, and nature gladly 
confirms their sentence herein, that we are here to serve an 
apprenticeship in those celestial and angelic arts, which we are 
hereafter to practice : we are now to learn at least the rudi- 
ments of that holy language wherein we are then to discourse : 
we must here accustom our ears and our tongues to that divine 
style in which the poetry of heaven and the pages of immortal- 
ity are written. So then, acts and exercises of prayer and 
praise to Gop are, as it were, the natural breathings and beat- 
ings of that supernatural and divine life, of which we may not 
hope for the consummations hereafter, unless we make the be- 
ginnings here: they are the germination of that seed which we 
have no reason or right to expect will blossom and bear fruit 
in heaven, unless it sprout and bud on earth ; for, surely, nature 
herself might teach us, that the very suns and rains and dews, 
which invite its treasures forth, if they refuse to come will 
cause them to rot and die. 

The practical inference and conclusion from all which is, 
that much more time should be devoted to the worship of Gop, 
than many who “profess and call themselves Christians” are 
accustomed to give. And it may well be thought, that under 
the systems which men have gotten up for themselves outside 
the Church, there are not enough religious hours and exercises 
to generate in the heart a love of them ; which is doubtless one 
reason why men bring almost no vital feelings of delight to 
such offices of prayer and praise as they have. And thus, as 
would seem, through their shortness and infrequency of times, 
and through their unaptness and inadequacy of forms, of divine 
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worship, many have well-nigh lost the sentiment of it and apti- 
tude for it; so that they are giving or likely to give up all 
religious services beeause they have so few of them. For how 
can men centre their thoughts and feelings there where there 
is so little to occupy and entertain them? How can they be 
expected to persist for any great length of time in things which 
give them no pleasure ; with which the vitalities of their being 
have no time nor motive to assimilate and intertwine; and 
which, when engaged in, make no impressions, leave no remem- 
brances of such a nature as to invite a return to them? Un- 
doubtedly, they will either go where there is something to 
interest and engage their feelings, or else cease to go anywhere, 
and turn their religious hours into opportunities of work or 
play or sleep. 

Finally, perhaps this will serve to explain in some measure 
why and how it is that we may so often see the most of foriual- 
ity where there are the fewest forms. For it is not natural that 
men’s hearts and minds should stand long and close to a work 
wherein their bodily organs are allowed to take no part. 
Generally speaking, no part of the man will in the long run 
work well, unless all the parts work together. And from the 
dulness and uninterestingness of religious worship as such, when 
men have no active share in it, nor any common forms wherein 
they can join, it naturally comes to pass sooner or later, that 
they resolve Christianity entirely into a special provision of 
moral teachings anc! moral sanctions, and end by either ignor- 
ing the distinction or inverting the relation between the moral 
and religious duties. 


THE DISTEMPERATURE OF THE TIMES. 


“ THE times are out of joint.” So everybody says to every- 
body, and everybody in his turn assents. But nearly everybody 
in so saying and assenting thinks only of the great financial 
crash that has come upon us. Which way of thinking might 
itself be taken for a significant symptom of the disorder of 
the times, only that nearly everybody, upon further question, is 
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ready to admit that this financial crash is by no means the 
worst thing the right thinking observer has to note. Rather, 
otherwise. Bad.enough, no doubt, in many of its immediate 
material effects, yet only a sharp remedy for a bad state of 
things that could only grow worse the longer it went on, that 
was sure to come to an end, and the sooner the better. 

With a paper currency nominally redeemable in gold and 
silver, and theoretically worthless, except so far as thus 
redeemable, yet expanded to an amount greater than all the 
gold and silver in the country ; and, as cause and effect of this, 
a prodigious expansion in every sort of trade, boundless credit 
all round, everybody trusting and trusted, and nobody paying 
or paid, except in promises to pay ; an enormous rise of prices, 
and yet an enormous increase of private expenditure ; import- 
ations to an extent which the annual surplus of agricultural 
crops and the annual California gold-crop, both together, 
could not pay for—entailing a foreign debt (deceptive Treas- 
ury figures to the contrary notwithstanding) to an amount 
exceeding all the gold and silver the country contained ; 
immense investments in unprofitable railways; joint-stock 
schemes as numerous and delusive, though not as various and 
fantastic in name, as in the days of the South-Sea Company ; 
—with this vast Credit-Bubble inflated to its utmost possibil- 
ity of expansion, and certain to burst at the first touch of dis- 
trust, what else could be expected but what has happened ? 
Shrewd financiers and gambling stock-jobbers will profit by 
the rising again in their hands of shares and securities, driven 
down below their real value by the panic they themselves pre- 
pared. Which is something not to be glad of. The losses 
entailed on innocent parties, and the distresses of the labour- 
ing poor thrown out of work (not, however, by any means so 
great as many imagine) are indeed matter for sympathy and 
sorrow. But, as to the rest, the breaking up of this vast show 
of false prosperity is something not to grieve for—rather, to 
rejoice at, if only it would effectually teach the lesson of wis- 
dom in the future, and prevent the recurrence of like disasters 
from abuse of credit. But this we may be sure it will not do. 
He is a rare man that profits by the experience of others. You 
cannot expect it of mankind in general. Great is the wisdom 

29 
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of the man that profits by his own experience. The present 
generation of business men will learn a little from what has 
just come upon us—their successors, nothing. There will be a 
short hold-up, then overtrading gradually increasing to its 
utmost limit, then another revulsion and general crash. The 
thing is cyclical. It comes round every twenty years. And 
so it will go on, and continue to go on until the end of time— 
or until some contrivance shall effectually prevent these inor- 
dinate expansions and sudden contractions in the currency, and 
also develop home production and internal trade to a greater 
proportion with our foreign importations ; two things that will 
never come to pass until the great American people become a 
«reat deal wiser than the enjoyment of the privilege of univer- 
sal suffrage, under the blind guidance of needy politicians 
with democratic watchwords on their lips and contempt for 
the people in their hearts, is ever likely to make them. 

But this would matter little, were the financial disorders all 
that is involved in the rounding out of such cycles as that we 
have just run through. It is the moral aspects that are saddest 
to view. What boundless worldliness, insatiable greed for 
gigantic wealth, and impatience of slow gains, what vainglori- 
ous ostentation, what luxury, what extravagance, what a reck- 
less spirit of gambling speculation in business of every kind, 
what deterioration in the moral tone of society, what corrup- 
tion of social manners, what decline of honourable integrity, 
what breaches of trust, peculations, frauds, crimes! These are 
worse than the direst financial disasters. Blessed the crash 
that would crush out such things. Yet these evils, this profli- 
gacy of social manners and morals, are the inevitable concomi- 
tants of such periods of inflated credit, and inordinate expan- 
sion of business. Not that society is free of such evils in the 
soberest business times ; but that they are intensified to the 
highest degree in such periods as that we have just gone 
through. In such times the tendency is, that wealth comes 
even more and more to be regarded as the great good, and the 
limits to its desire and pursuit even more and more extended ; 
and with the increase, or imaginary increase of wealth, an 
even greater and greater increase in ostentatious and luxuri- 
ous expenditure, with its inevitably corrupting influence on the 
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manners and morals of society at large, and especially that 
portion of society that calls itself the highest in the scale. 
The corrupting influence eats into the very core. It pervades 
the whole social mass. But it is precisely in the rich and fash- 
ionable portion of society that the worst disclosures of moral 
rottenness have been seen, the most startling displays of social 
profligacy. Then, too, the inordinate desire for wealth—not 
for any high and noble uses, but for the sake of the power it 
gives, the respect it secures, the figure it enables one to make, 
the luxuries and enjoyments it commands—prompting the 
employment of all means of rapid accumulation, how inevita- 
bly it tends to intensify the spirit of gambling speculation, to 
debase and deaden every honourable impulse, and at length to 
draw its victim on to dishonesty and fraud. What an account 
would that be which should bring together in one clear view 
the full history of all the eminent cases of breach of high 
trust, defalcations and’ peculations, dishonesties on a grand 
scale, in short, the stupendous rascalities that the last half 
dozen years have brought to light; perpetrated by men at the 
very top of the scale of social respectability, living in princely 
magnificence and luxury on the fruits of frauds and forgeries 
which nothing but the public confidence they enjoyed, and the 
high positions of official trust they filled, could have put it in 
their power to perpetrate. Doubtless there are names that 
spring to every one’s thoughts at thig suggestion. But it 
should be borne in mind that these great swindlers, these sub- 
lime perpetrators of gigantic frauds and forgeries (some of 
them adding to their financial dishonesties the baser hypocrisy 
of high religious professions), are only eminent types of ten 
thousand thousand dishonesties, the same in kind, enacted by 
obscurer knaves upon a smaller scale—and all, both great and 
small, engendered of that inordinate desire for wealth and 
luxury, which is both effect and cause of such times of intense 
commercial and speculative activity as have just come to a stop. 

What is to be the final end? Of luxury comes general cor- 
ruption of public and private morals; of corruption comes 
decay and downfall of nations. That is the old story of the 
past. Itis the voice of all the buried ages. No lesson of 
History more clear. 
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Things have not yet come to their worst in the rural dis- 
tricts ; but in the great towns a worse pass can scarcely be 
conceived than has been in many of them reached. In our 
great metropolis, society is rapidly nearing a state in which its 
downfall can only be prevented by some sharp revolutionary 
remedy. We enjoy and merit the distinction of being the 
worst governed city on the globe. Of the enormous sum of 
eight millions of dollars raised by taxation for city expenses, 
nobody doubts but a large share is plundered by corrupt offi- 
cials ; and nobody seems to think it is any thing that can be 
helped: the majority of voters do not wish it helped. It suits 
them best as itis. Like people like rulers. A good character 
used to be requisite in a candidate for municipal office. It is 
no longer so. Rather the reverse. 

Meantime it is the very carnival of crime. Not a daily 
newspaper, for instance, for the last ten days, but contains the 
revolting details (enough to fill a good sized volume) of atro- 
cious and abominable crimes—murders, assassinations, and 
attempts to assassinate, robberies and rapes, committed often 
in quite a public way, whereof the perpetrators (to judge of 
the future by the recent past) will, most likely, if ever brought 
to trial, escape through the wide loop-holes, or convenient rents, 
in our judicial proceedings, which look as if really better cal- 
culated to allow the escape of the guilty than to secure the 
ends of justice. What with the new and unseemly practice of 
court interfering with court, and judge with brother judge of 
the same court, we have had of late a perfect war of writs and 
counterwrits ; habeas corpus by one judge to nullify commitment 
by another ; mandamuses, certioraris, and injunctions, ordering, 
removing, and staying proceedings ; and what with the practi- 
cal working of the law on jury-forming, and the law on admis- 
sible evidence, the administration of criminal justice is well 
nigh reduced to a game of legal thimble-rigging between sharp 
lawyers. It is almost a bounty on crime, a proclamation of 
immunity to the criminal. Recent facts go strongly to show 
that it is scarcely reasonable to expect convictions for a capi- 
tal crime or other felony, however clear the guilt, provided the 
criminal has friends, and partisans, and money, to give large 
fees to sharp, unscrupulous lawyers. At all events, it is unde- 
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niable that at present there is nothing at all of that certainty 
of punishment following crime, which the wisdom of jurispru- 
dence has ever held to be indispensable to the great end of 
criminal justice. 

To complete the view of our times, we should glance at the 
working of our political institutions—which, theoretically per- 
fect and admirable as they are, yet, through the strife of greedy 
office seekers, are, in our opinion, most unwholesome and demor- 
alizing in their actual influence upon the great masses of the 
nation. But time and space forbid. 

What, then, is to come? It is a question we ask, not to 
answer ; but because out of the depth and sadness of our 
heart we cannot help asking it, in the hope that some one has 
an answer more hopeful than we can give. Is there hope in 
the Church, and the Gospel in the Church? How deeply, how 
strongly does the Gospel and the Church grapple with actual 
life, the great vices of the times? 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Lump of Gold: And Other Poems. By Cuartes Mackay. London: 
Routledge § Co. New York: 18 Beekman Street. 1856. 


The Salamandrine ; or, Love and Immortality. By Cartes Mackay. 
Third Edition. London: G. Routledge § Co. New York: 18 Beekman 
Street. 1856. 

The readers of the Caurco Montaty may have noticed that hitherto we 
have seldom (never indeed but once) ventured to try our hand on any of the 
poets and poetesses who so plentifully illustrate the passing years. Our course 
herein, though perhaps not exactly what it should have been, has not been 
altogether without reason. We used to fancy, several years ago, that we had 
some slight pretensions to knowledge and taste in the article of poetry. This 
was probably but a vain conceit of ours, such as is apt to wear out of a man 
as time and the hours blow off the vapours of the brain, and the fever of self- 
esteem cools down to that point, where one only knows that he is ignorant of 
many things, and is not certain that he really knows anything but his own 
ignorance. Be this as it may, the fancy aforesaid has been brought into the 
odd predicament of, what the mad Lord Castlereagh used to call, “standing 
prostrate.” Poetry, of late, has been taking such queer turns, and twisting 
itself into such prodigious shapes; it has so wrenched and strained its forces 
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in the enacting of strange pranks and antics, and all manner of thaumaturgic 
feats on the slack rope and the tight rope ; and these fierce throes and par- 
oxysms of originality have still met with such rounds of applause from pit, 
box, and gallery, from the more celestial as well as the more terrestial parts of 
the house ; that we have totally lost our way, our wits have got inextricably 
mazed, and our judgment, if we ever had any, is utterly nonplussed and dumb- 
foundered ; and we see no way but to back out, and own up, that either we 
never had any knowledge and taste in poetry, or else what we had, has been 
so far distanced by the fast poets of the age, as to be no longer worthy of a 
hearing. For, when poetic genius progresses so entirely out of the dulnesses 
of old-fashioned truth and reason; when it so boldly exchanges the vulgar 
daylight of common sense and natural feeling for the splendour of gas-burning 
whirligigs and zsthetic fire-works ; how can we, musty crystallizations of old- 
fogyism as we are, how can we expect our eyes, which have never been organ- 
ized in “ a concatenation accordingly,” to stand unpalsied through such plen- 
ipotent glories? to say nothing of those floriloquent obscurities which demand 
a still stronger vision. Is it not clear that our only alternative is, either to 
keep dead silence in the matter, or else frankly “ knock under,” and agnize 
ourselves in a state of critical asphyxia? Our readers, therefore, will please 
consider that agnizement as now made. 

Nevertheless, the power of song, that ancient and awful power, still keeps 
breaking out now and then in a new spot, so as to catch and captivate even 
such an antiquated taste as ours. Here and there, maugre the dyspeptic habit 
of the time, that wants a little food mixed with its spicery, instead of food tem- 
perately spiced, a poet pops out, in whose speech we recognize the accents of 
our poetical vernacular ; whose spirit, style, imagery, and music, unknown and 
yet familiar, smack of the common earth and air and sky ; of field, forest, 
mountain, and stream, such as nature is not ashamed to own, and therefore 
good enough for us ; of the homely old fireside loves and cares and virtues, 
calm faith, unswerving truth, and gladsome piety ; of hearts stout, simple, and 
kind, without guile and without fear, pure in their strength, strong in their 
purity ; of manhood brave, honest, and tender ; of womanhood meek, gentle, 
and brave; of childhood arch and merry, a household sunbeam which, when 
“the day with clouds is overcast,” still “ shineth bright, and makes a sunshine 
in the shady place.” ‘With the voice of such a poet our feelings at once find 
themselves at home; because, however fresh and new its tones, it still sounds 
of the dear old mother-land where our feelings were born and bred: our creed 
being in this particular much the same as his who sang, 

Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me,—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

And such is the order of poets to which, we think, Mr. Mackay properly 
belongs. True, his place is by no means the highest in that order ; no critic 
worth hearing would think of so placing him: the age has already had its 
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great poet ; and certainly we have no right to expect more than one in an age. 
Of all the contemporary poets that we are acquainted with, Wordsworth, we 
should say, is the one from whom Mr. Mackay has learnt the most ; though he 
is as unlike Wordsworth as you can well think, and nowise an echo or reflec- 
tion of him: we seem to feel the influence of that truly great poet as unfold- 
ing his genius and drawing out its proper virtues, not as stifling or supersedirg 
them : for Wordsworth’s seat is among those few, those very few, who have no 
imitators; because those who could imitate them, wont, and those who would, 
cant. Original Mr. Mackay is, to the best of our judgment ; albeit his orig- 
inality is not of that depth and thoroughness that, as was eminently true of the 
poet just named, he should have to develop the faculty to understand him, and 
create the taste to enjoy him: it is enough for our point, that his words relish 
as fresh, and genuine, and having the dews of life upon them; the free, native 
words of a living, natural heart; strong in the life they kindle, and not merely 
in the life they presuppose. As such, we gladly welcome his poems to our 
shelves and to our thoughts: there is enough in them to be grateful for at any 
time ; at present, after undergoing such a thick succession of volcanic showers 
done into verse, they are to our taste almost as ice to fevered lips. 

Mr. Mackay appears to have been cut out and made up on purpose for a 
writer of songs; which is indeed a great mission ; for it scarce need be said 
that wherever the blood of old England beats, he who makes the songs of one 
generation will be pretty sure to make, or else to break, the laws of the next. 
His genius, we should say, takes instinctively to the lyrical vein. His thoughts 
seem to warble themselves out spontaneously in music,—the music of the mind, 
we mean, not of the ear ; for we do not know whether he has any witchcraft 
in the vocal art. Even in his narrative and descriptive efforts, such as those 
named at the head of this notice, there is much more of sentiment than ol sub- 
stance ; the lyrical element decidedly preponderates over the creative: he 
describes to the feelings, not to the imagination ; and we see the object-matter 
of his thought not directly, but only through the emotions it has kindled in 
him ; in a word, he makes us feel as he feels, instead of giving us, as the great- 
est poets do, objects towards which our feelings may act independently of his. 
Accordingly, it is by his songs that he is, and doubtless will be, best known ; 
for our readers need not be told that Mackay’s songs have made themselves 
known wherever the English tongue is spoken, as they have also made them- 
selves necessary wherever they are known. And if he cannot himself literally 
sing them, he has power enough to make others do so for him; for his songs 
are so compact of that music which is innate in the human, or at least the Eng- 
lish heart, that wherever the gift of vocal utterance exists, they will surprise 
and charm it into motion: he who can sing at all, cannot help singing when- 
ever he meets with the songs of Charles Mackay. 

Mr. Mackay is sprung of a military stock. His father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather were all officers in the British army, and the latter served 
against the Highlanders under the Duke of Cumberland, in 1745. He was 
born at Perth, Scotland, in 1815; but the family soon after removed to Lon- 
don, where his early years were passed. He was destined by his uncle, the 
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late General Robert Mackay, of the Madras army, to the military service of 
the Kast India Company. Diverted from that course of life by circumstances 
over which he had no control, he devoted himself to literature, and made his 
first appearance in print at the age of sixteen. A few years after, he published 
a small volume of poems, which were so well liked by John Black, then editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, that he sought the author’s acquaintance. The 
result was, that Mackay tied up in the Chronicle, and used his pen in its ser- 
vice for the space of nine years. Soon after quitting that paper, he became 
editor of the Glasgow Argus, in which place he continued from 1844 to 1847. 
Since 1848, he has been the chief editor of the I/ustrated London News, in 
which many of his poetical efforts had their first public airing. He has pab- 
lished poems as follows: The Hope of the World, 1839; The Salamandrine, 
1842 ; Legends of the Isles, 1844 ; Voices from the Crowd, 1846 ; Voices from 
the Mountains, 1847; Town Lyrics, 1848; Egeria, 1850; The Lump of 
Gold, 1856 ; Songs for Music, 1856 ; Under Green Leaves, 1857. He has 
also given to the public several prose works ; but, as his chief fame does not 
stand upon them, we need not go through the list. His latest appearance is 
as a lecturer on the subject of “ Songs,—Historical, Popular, and National ;” 
iu which capacity our readers are now having an opportunity of meeting him 
face to face, and learning from his own lips the good stuff that he is made of. 

As a poet, his leading traits, as nearly as we can now stay to analyze him, 
are, a large fund of sentiment, tender, healthy, fresh, and manly ; a voluble, 
kindly, insinuating wit ; a fancy quick, delicate, and versatile ; and a thorough 
mastery over all the springs of verbal harmony, the elements of poetical expres- 
sion seeming to be as limber in his hands as water at the fountain, so that he 
literally wantons and revels in whatsvever witchery the ear can drink in. His 
verse indeed has few of those quick jets of piercing sweetness which come 
from strong feeling firmly repressed ; it is not marked by that compressed and 
flashing energy which sets the reader’s imagination all ablaze; but it flows on 
in easy and ever-varying felicity, and now and then breathes a quiet rapture 
hardly to be resisted, except by that dulness against which even the gods are 
said to be powerless. His imagery, though never, so far as we recollect, rising 
into grandeur, is sometimes very bold and striking; as in the following 
description of a thunder-storm, from The Salamandrine : 

The moon is veiled behind the cloud, 
The angry tempest shouts aloud, 

The rain pours down as if it burst 
From oceans floating in the air ; 

And on the forehead of the Dark 

The lightning waves its fiery hair ; 

And Heaven to Earth in thunder calls, 
And shakes her subterranean halls, 

But what, perhaps, is best of all, Mr. Mackay’s poetry everywhere sounds 
of the most comprehensive and even-handed charity. Tuned alike to the cot- 
tage and the palace, it is resonant of sympathy with man as man, and not with 
any one class of men at the expense of another ; it makes much of that wealth 
which nature provides alike for rich and poor, and from which neither class 
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can be debarred, save as they make themselves unworthy and incapable of it, 
by giving place to the devil of malice and uncharitableness. The author’s 
chosen delight evidently is, to please the poor and lowly, without souring or 
embittering their souls with envy or hate of such as are better off in this world’s 
goods. And so his voice carries in its tones that noble discipline of humanity 
which, by ministering and provoking to a common joy, makes us strong to 
bear, and to forbear ; which is probably the best conservative of peace and 
brotherhood that can be had in this naughty world. As for those who of late 
have so often written to catch the poor by their antipathies, and to “ feed fat their 
ancient grudge,” do they not know that while iron has a strong affinity for 
oxygen, and imbibes it greedily, the sure effect is, to cover the iron with a 
dark leprosy that soon eats out its life? Then, dont steep the iron in vinegar. 

As to the two poems more particularly in hand just now, we shall have to 
dismiss them with a very few words, the theme having already filched from us 
about as much room as we can well spare. The Lump of Gold is founded on 
an incident, imaginary we presume, in the Australian gold-diggings. The 
poem, though bearing decided merit, seems to us rather too lengthy for the 
matter; there is a plenty of true gold in it, but the gold is beaten, we think, 
somewhat too thin. To our judgment, the whole would be much bettered, if 
Part the First were omitted altogether, and the rest condensed into half the 
space. The description of Parson Vale and his three daughters, at the open- 
ing of Part the Second, is exquisite alike in sentiment and in versification ; per- 
fectly redolent of sweetness in both respects. And here we are reminded of a 
stanza of another poem, entitled Safe Predictions, in the same volume ; which 
stanza may worthily be quoted, as being not only just in itself, but apropos to 
the work we are upon : 

Whene’er a critic o’er his duties 
Still snarls and snaps ; 
Affirms all faults, and speaks of beauties 
With cold “ perhaps ;” 
Hunts for small flaws with keenest pleasure 
From day to day ; 
The man’s a donkey ; know his measure ; 
And let him bray. 

The idea of The Salamandrine is taken from The Count de Gabalis, a Ros- 
icrucian romance by the Abbé de Villars. The legend represents the several 
elements, air, water, earth, and fire, to be inhabited each with a peculiar race 
of ratioual beings. That the region of fire is peopled with the race called 
Salamanders, who serve human philosophers. That the Salamanders, being of 
a purer element than the others, far surpass them all in beauty. That “you 
will be charmed with the beauty of their minds, even more than with that of 
their bodies ; but you will not be able to refrain from pity when they tell you 
that their souls are mortal, and that they have no hope of eternal felicity in the 
presence of that Supreme Being whom they know, and religiously adore.” 
That the philosophers, pitying their fate, complained to Gop in their behalf, and 
learned from Him, that as man was made immortal by the alliance of his nature 
with the Divine, so, by marriage with the sons and daughters of men, these peo- 
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ple could become partakers of man’s immortality. The interest of the poem 
mainly turns on the love of a Salamandrine for a human Knight, Sir Gilbert, 
who after a solemn handfast with Amethysta, deserts her, and commits matri- 
mony with a human woman to whom he was previously betrothed: by a mir- 
aculous transformation, he is made so old and ugly to the eye that his kindred 
know him not and will not own him: seized with grief and remorse, he flees 
from the face of men, and in his wanderings is sought out and befriended by 
Amethysta, who is disguised under a similar transformation : 
And the witch-like woman, pale and old, 
Above him drooping hung. 
There was a smile upon her face, 
So tender and so full of grace, 


That Gilbert marvelled much to see, 
How fair a furrowed cheek could be. 


The legend is skilfully managed ; the author’s plan is ingeniously formed, and 
shows a good degree of inventive and constructive power ; the poem abounds 
in tender pathos, and in novel and striking imagery ; the versification is a 
stream of melody so varied in its sweetness that it holds the ear under fascina- 
tion to the end, while the thought and the music are fused together into a per- 
fect unity of being. As for the moral of the poem, we know not how to 
express it better than in the lines of Southey : 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 


Love here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest. 


Among the “ Other Poems” of the volume which stands first at the head 
of this notice, are several very charming little pieces, replete with beautiful 
thought and lyrical felicity. Those entitled The Souls of the Children, The 
Old Men Playing, and On a Portrait of Queen Victoria, have struck us as 
being conceived and executed in the author’s happiest manner. We must 
content ourselves with quoting the following, which we select, not because it is 
better than some others, but because, while good enough in itself, it aptly 


illustrates the spirit and temper of the poet, and, therewithal, is in keeping 
with the present season : 


THE KINDLY WINTER. 


The snow lies deep upon the ground, 
In coat of mail the pools are bound ; 
The hungry rooks in squadrons fly, 

And winds are slumbering in the sky. 


Drowsily the snow-flakes fall ; 
The robin on the garden wall 
Looks wistful at our window-pane, 
The customary crumb to gain. 


On barn, and thatch, and leafless tree, 
The frost has hung embroidery, 
Fringe of ice and pendants fine, 

Of filagree and crystalline. 


But nought care we, though o’er the wold 
The Winter lays his finger cold ; 
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We still enjoy the roughest day, 
And find December good as May. 


Pile up the fire! the Winter wind, 
Although it nip, is not unkind ; 
And dark midwinter days can bring 
As many pleasures as the Spring. 


If not the flow’ret budding fair, 
And mild effulgence of the air, 
They give the glow of indoor mirth, 
And social comfort round the hearth. 


Pile up the fire! When storms are rude, 
We feel the joy of gratitude ; 

And, thankful for the good possess’d, 
Have welcomes for the poorest guest. 


The gloomy Winter—who is he? 

I never saw him on the lea, 

I never met him on my path, 

Or trow’d old stories of his wrath. 


The Winter is a friend of mine, 
His step is light, his eyeballs shine ; 
His cheek is ruddy as the morn, 
He carols like the lark in corn. 


His tread is brisk upon the suows— 

Uis pulses gallop as he goes; 

He hath a smile upon his lips, 

With songs and welcome, jests and quips. 


A charitable soul is he, 

His heart is large, his hand is free ; 

He brings the beggar to his door, 

And feeds the needy from his store. 

The friend of every living thing, 

Old Winter—sire of youthful Spring— 
The glooms upon his brow that dwell, 
Are glories when we know them well. 
’Tis he that feeds the April bads, 

Tis he that clothes the Summer woods ; 
*Tis he makes plump the Autumn grain, 
And loads with wealth the creaking wain. 


Pile up the fire! and ere he go, 

Our blessings on his head shall flow. 
The hale old Winter, bleak and sere, 
The friend and father of the year. 


Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Rev. Frepericx 
W. Rosertson, M.A., the Incumbent. First Series. From the third Lon- 
don Edition. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 1857. 

We have now for several years been having an almost continual freshet of 
printed sermons; much of the rekindled life of the Church having, as was 
very natural, found utterance in that form. Doubtless the thing is all right ; 
though how the market stands such a prodigious influx of the article without 
becoming “ glutted, gorged, and full,” is to us something of a mystery ; or 
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rather, would be such, but that the sharp eye which publishers, to say nothing 
of authors, commonly have to their interest, affords a strong presumption at 
least, that the demand keeps growing with the supply. Ours is indeed an age 
of vast and varied reading ; and all the forms of printed thought and printed 
thoughtlessness are swept up and devoured in unparalleled quantities. If at 
present the mental appetite of the public be, as we fear it is, much more vora- 
tious than select, it may still be hoped that this will not very long continue ; 
and that, after a period of gormandizing, there will supervene a healthy and 
temperate habit. At all events, we have no right to say as yet that the too 
heedless and undiscriminating voracity in question proceeds rather from dis- 
ease than from growth. In the best constitutions, the strength of manhood is 
apt to be ushered in by a period of cramming. So that the aforesaid freshet 
of sermons may perhaps be justly regarded as auspicious ; though we have to 
confess somewhat of fear lest, in respect of piety, the conceit of Sir Nathan- 
iel the Curate may get too deep a hold on us: “ Sir, he hath never fed of the 
dainties that are bred in a book ; he hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath 
not drunk ink : his intellect is not replenished ; he is only an animal, only sens- 
ible in the duller parts.” For, though it may be very well to have many 
pious books, it behooves us to be well on our guard against too much mere 
book piety. 

We should rather like to spend a while in setting forth and expounding our 
idea of what a sermon ought to be ; the proper method, structure, and mate- 
rial ; the right proportion of stimulus and nutriment ; how to dress it up, and 
season it, so as to be relished, inwardly digested, and taken into the organs of 
life: but, besides that time and space will not serve, we fear that such an 
exposition would be little better than a waste of breath. For the present, we 
must content ourselves with saying, that most of the pulpit wares lately uttered 
do not reach our idea, nor even approximate it: in fact, they rather draw 
away from it ; whatsoever of art and judgment they indicate being used, appa- 
rently, to the end of making them what they ought not to be. It seems to be 
generally thought that there is scarce any kind of mental production so easy 
as sermon-making. There may be very good reason for this opinion, in the 
general style of its objects. But it seems to us, we frankly confess, that there 
is scarce any workmanship of the mind, in which excellence is so rarely 
attained, or so hard of attainment. We must add, that in most of the recent 
sermons that have fallen in our way, there is a much too evident inclination to 
a sort of emotional voluptuousness. ‘To be simple, solid, and sweet ; to ope- 
rate calm, earnest, enduring conviction; to give the hearer or reader a firm 
and stable foothold of truth, so that he may keep the height to which at the 
time he is raised ; in a word, to make our religion truly a “ reasonable ser- 
vice ;’—this, it seems to us, is not the order of the day; it isan aim that 
enters very little into the general run of our pulpit performances. Instead of 
this there is a too manifest labouring for immediate effect, and high-wrought 
impression. To kindle, to rouse, to agitate, to inflame, is the thing commonly 
aimed at and struggled for ; to wind up men’s emotions on purpose, apparently, 
that they may run down. Instead, therefore, of calm and sober truth of 
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thought, drawn into compact and lucid order, and discoursed in a style of chas- 
tened and manly energy, we have, for the most part, a tumultuous effervescence 
of language and feeling; a sonorous flood of metaphor and sentiment ; in 
short, an union of mental costiveness with verbal and emotional flux. 

Perhaps we are exaggerating ; but we must still think that they who have 
reflected much on the general quality of sermons lately printed will diseover 
some truth in what wesay. And it seems to us very certain that such a habit 
can neither be good in itself, nor productive of good. So far as it has any 
lasting effect, it will be apt to turn our religion into a kind of Sunday dress ; 
to make our piety a thing of attendance at church, rather than a thing of 


daily life. The evil and danger are well stated in a passage of one of the ser- 
mons now before us : 


It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from acting ; to have learnt to feel 
rightly without acting rightly. It is a danger to which, in a refined and pol- 
ished age, we are peculiarly exposed. The romance, the poem, and the sermon, 
teach us how to feel. Our feelings are delicately correct. But the danger is 
this :—feeling is given to lead to action ; if feeling be suffered to awake without 
passing into duty, the character becomes untrue. When the emergency for real 
action comes, the feeling is, as usual, produced : but, accustomed as it is to rise 
in fictitious circumstances without action, neither will it lead on to action in the 
real ones. “ We pity wretchedness and shun the wretched.’ We utter senti- 
ments, just, honourable, refined, lofty—but somehow, when a truth presents 
itself in the shape of a duty, we are unable to perform it. And so such charac- 
ters become by degrees like the artificial pleasure-grounds of bad taste, in which 
the waterfall does not fall, and the grotto offers only the refreshment of an imag- 
inary shade, and the green hill does not strike the skies, and the tree does not 
grow. Their lives are a sugared crust of sweetness trembling over black depths 
of hollowness; more truly still, “ whited sepulchres ’—fair without to look 
upon, “ within full of all uncleanness.’? 


These sermons of Mr. Robertson, it seems to us, are by no means exempt 
from the faults to which we have been referring. They do not, as a general 
thing, feel very hard and firm to the touch: not seldom, on attempting to seize 
the matter with a close grasp, you find it squashing up to almost nothing in 
the hand. Too much of emotional glow and rapture, and too little of clear 
and orderly statement, and of tight and sinewy argument, may be justly writ- 
ten on most of them. ‘There is often more of heat in them than light; and 
sometimes what light there is seems used rather to paint the clouds of senti- 
mental vapour, than to reveal the chaste proportions, the simple grandeur, and 
austere beauty of Gospel truth. Besides, they not unfrequently betray that 
unlucky fondness, so incident to youthful enthusiasm, of poising a pyramid ‘on 
its apex, or making a single item of induction support a wide and lofty fabric 
of conclusion. ‘his style of hasty and confident generalization, of dogmatiz- 
ing particular truth into universal propositions, is the natural, but still unsafe, 
course of a mind that has not sufficiently learned to doubt. It also serves 
the end of present feeling and emotion, but not of grounding or fixing the 
understanding : it is good for stirring up the unthinking, but not for building 
up the thoughtful. 

The sermons were given to the public by the author’s brother, and after the 
author’s death. In his Preface, the Editor fells us that “ these are not notes 
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previously prepared, nor are they sermons written before delivery. They are 
simply ‘ recollections ;’ sometimes dictated by the Preacher himself to the 
younger members of a family in which he was interested, at their urgent 
entreaty ; sometimes written out by himself for them, when they were at a 
distance and unable to attend his ministry.” It is but fair to add the Editor’s 
statement, that his brother “attached no value whatever to them himself, and 
never gave any directions concerning them.” 

Notwithstanding the faults referred to above, we are glad, on the whole, to 
have these sermons in print. Though far enough from perfect, they are much 
superior to many that have been deemed worth the printing. Such as they 
are, we are thankful to have them, and should be still more thankful not to 
have any worse. They do not greatly abound in originality of thought, nor 
in the strengths of practical, masculine sense, nor in those finer graces of style, 
which give force and freshness to common-place ; but they everywhere show 
an upright, bold, and fearless mind, a temper genial and catholic, a heart that 
beats with the freedom of moral manhood, and therefore leaves others as free 
as itself, in the comprehensive charities of the Gospel. On the whole, there 
are many sweet and wholesome lessons to be gathered from his amiable pages ; 
sometimes in deepening old thoughts, sometimes in planting new ones. Some- 
times, by an apt but unexpected, a natural but not obvious, application of his 
theme, he gives it all the best effect of originality. A good instance of this 
occurs in the sermon entitled The Kingdom of the Truth, where the author 
justly distinguishes between truthfulness and mere veracity : 

It has been often remarked, that there is a great difference between theolog- 
ical and scientific controversy. Theologians are proverbially vituperative : 
because it is a question of veracity—the truth of their views, their moral per- 
ceptions, their intellectual acumea. There existsno test but argument on which 
they can fall back. If argument fails, all fails. But the man of science stands 
calmly on the facts of the universe. He is based upon reality. All the oppo- 
sition and controversy ii the world cannot alter facts, nor prevent the facts 
being manifest at last. I‘e can be calm because he is a witness for the Truth. 

In the same way, but iu a sense far deeper and more sacred, the Son vf Man 
stood calm, rooted in ihe Truth. There was none of tae egotism of self-con- 
scious veracity in tho»e placid, confident, dignified replies. This was not the 
feeling,—* I hold the truth,”—but “Iam witness to the truth.” They might 
spit upon Him—kill Him—crucify Him—give His ashes to the winds :—they 
could not alter the Truth by which He stood. Was not that His own feeling? 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away.” 

So again, in the discourse on The Skepticism of Pilate, where the author 
assigns as one cause of skepticism, “that priestly bigotry which forbids 
inquiry, and makes doubt a crime :” 

It matters not in what form that claim to infallibility is made: whether in 
the clear, consistent way in which Rome asserts it, or whether in the inconsist- 
ent way in which churchmen make it for their Church, or religious bodies for 
their favourite opinions : wherever penalties attach a conscientious conviction, 
be they the penalties of the rack and flame, or the penalties of being suspected, 
and avoided, and slandered, and the slur of heresy affixed to the name, till all 
men count him dangerous, lest they too should be put out of the synagogue,— 
and let every man who is engaged in persecuting any opinion ponder it: these 


two things must follow—you make fanatics, and you make skeptics ; believers 
you cannot make. 
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Therefore do we stand by the central protest and truth of Protestantism. 
There is infallibility nowhere on this earth ; not in Rome; not in councils or 
convocations ; not in the Church of England ; not in priests ; not in ourselves. 
The soul is thrown in the grandeur of a sublime solitariness on Gop. Woe to 
the spirit that stifles its convictions, when priests threaten, and the mob which 


they have maddened cries heresy, and insinuates disloyalty: “Thou art not 
Czesar’s friend.” 


In the sermon on The Parable of the Sower, occurs the following, which 
seems well worth remembering : 


Not without significance is it represented that the superficial character is con- 
nected with the hard heart. Beneath the light, thin surface of easily stirred 
dust lies the bed of rock. The shallow ground was stony ground. And it is 
among the children of light enjoyment and unsettled life that we must look for 
stony heartedness :—not in the world of business—not among the poor, crushed 
to the earth by privation and suffering. That hardens the character, but often 
leaves the heart soft. If you wish to know what hollowness and heartlessness 
are, you must seek for them in the world of light, elegant, superficial fashion— 
where frivolity has turned the heart into a rockbed of selfishness. Say what 
men will of the heartlessness of trade, it is nothing compared with the heart- 
lessness of fashion. Say what they will of the atheism of science, it is nothing 


to the atheism of that round of pleasure in which the heart lives ; dead while 
it lives. 


Here is another of like worth, in reference to the success which attended 
the preaching of St. John the Baptist : 


A second cause of this success appears to have been that it was a ministry of 
terror. Fear has a peculiar fascination. As children love the tale of the super- 
natural, which yet makes them shudder, so do men, as it would seem, find a 
delight in ‘the pictures of eternal woe which terrify them. Partly from the 
pleasure which there is in vivid emotions, and partly, perhaps, from a kind of 
feeling of expiation in the horror which is experienced. You could not go 
among the dullest set of rustics, and preach graphically and terribly of hell-fire, 
without ensuring a large audience. The preaching of John, in this respect, 
differed from the tone of Curist’s. Curist taught much that Gop is love. He 
spoke a great deal of the Faruer which isin Heaven. He instructed in those 
parables which required thoughtful attention, exercise of mind, and a geutly 
sensitive conscience. He spoke didactic, calm discourses, very engaging, but 
with little excitement in them: such discourses as the Sermon on the Mount, 
respecting goodness, purity, duties ; which, assuredly, if any one were to ven- 
ture so to speak before a modern congregation, would be stigmatized as a moral 
essay. Accordingly, His success was much less marked than that of John’s. 
No crowds were baptized as His followers: one hundred and twenty, in an 
upper chamber, appear to have been the fruits of His life-work. To teach so, is 
assuredly not the way to make strong impressions ; but it is the way to work 
deeply, gloriously—for eternity. How many of John’s terrified Pharisees and 
Saducees, suppose we, retained the impression six months? 


We must close with one more extract. It is on the barbarian conception 
of the Deity, and occurs in connection with the fact of the Melitans changing 
their mind touching St. Paul, and saying “that he was a god :” 


Thus science is every day converting the religion of mere wonder into Athe- 
ism. The mere worship of the mysterious has a limited existence. As you 
teach laws, you undermine that religion. Men cease to tremble. The Laplan- 
der would no longer be awed by the eclipse if he knew how to calculate it with 
unerring accuracy. The savage’s dread of lightning, as the bolt of God, is 
over when he sees the philosopher draw it from the clouds, and experimentalize 
on it in his laboratory. The awe created by a pestilence is passed, when it is 
found to be strictly under the guidance of natural laws. And the Romanist, or the 
semi-Romanist, whose religion is chiefly a sense of the mysterious, the solemn, 
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the awful, and whose flesh creeps when he sees a miracle in the consecration of 
the sacraments, ends, as is well known, in infidelity, when enlightenment and 
reason have struck the ground of false reverence from beneath his feet. 

It is upon this indisputable basis that the mightiest system of modern Athe- 
ism has been built. The great founder of that system divides all human his- 
tory into three periods. The first, in which the supernatural is believed in ; and 
a personal Agent is believed in as the cause of all phenomena. The second, in 
which metaphysical abstractions are assumed as Causes. The third, the Positive 
stage, in which nothing is expected but the knowledge of sequences by Experi- 
ence; the Absolute, that lies beneath all phenomena, being forever unknowable, 
and 4 Gop, if there be a Gop, undiscoverable by the intellect of man. 

This conclusion is irrefragable. Granted that the only basis of religion is 
awe, a worship of the marvellous »—then, verily, there remains nothing for the 
human race to end in but blank and ghastly Atheism. 

Therefore has the RepEEMER’s Advent taught a deeper truth to man, The 
Apostle Paul spoke almost slightingly of the marvellous. ‘“ Covet earnestly the 
best gifts: yet show I unto you amore excellent way.. Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and angels, and have not love, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” Love is diviner than all wondrous powers. 

So, too, the Son of Gop came into this world, depreciating the merely myste- 
rious. “ An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign. No sign shall 
be given to it.” “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” 
Nay, His own miracles themselves, so far as the merely wondrous in them was 
concerned, He was willing, on one occasion at least, to place on the same 
level with the real or supposed ones of Exorcists among themselves. “If I by 
Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them out?” It was not 
the power, nor the supernatural in them, which proved them divine. It was 
their peculiar character ; their benevolence ; their goodness ; their love, which 
manifested Deity. 


The Hand-Book of Household Science—A Popular Account of Heat, Light, 
Air, Aliment, and Cleansing, in their Scientific Principles and Dome stic 
Applications. By Epwarv L. Youmans. New York: Appletons. 1857. 
Our readers will see, from the title-page above, that this book treats of mat- 

ters of great concern to all who have houses of any kind to live in, and any- 

thing regularly therein to eat and drink, which includes pretty much all the 

people of this favoured land,—the main exceptions, so far as we know, being a 

small class of citizens of our great towns, whom we sometimes hear or read of 

as taking up their quarters, o’ Summer nights, in the public squares and por- 
ticos, under “ stoups,” or in other more out-of-the-way places, to which they 
lay no claim of ownership, or right of permanent occupation, and where 

“domestic economy,” in the matter of “heat,” “light,” and “ air,’ would 

scarcely permit the application of the rules of this book, while of their “ ali- 

ment,” and the way it is got, and of their “cleansing,” the degree and fashion 
of it, perhaps the less said the better. 

We have no doubt this book isa good one. We have no doubt that full 
credit should be given to all that is alleged as fact, offered as scientific explan- 
ation, or directed in the way of practical application. We say this, not as of 
knowledge, but as of faith; for we are laymen in matters of science. But 
when a person of the author’s reputation as a man of science undertakes to 
instruct us, it is but matter of simple fitness and decency, to take for granted 
the scientific truth of what he sees fit to say. 
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So believing, we have read the work with great pleasure, as full of interest- 
ing instruction, on matters of great importance. We mean to profit by it our- 
selves, and we think it our duty to recommend it to others. To follow the 
good and wise rules laid down, is doubtless the main thing in a practical view. 
But the scientific explanation of the facts and principles which establish and 
justify the rules, besides opening up stores of curious and wonderful knowledge 
to the popular comprehension, tend also both to put the importance of the 
rules in a more impressive light, and to enable one to follow them all the bet- 
ter, because he knows the reason of them. In this point of view, the scientific 
explanations are of great value. 


A Guide to the Holy Sacraments: Ina series of Lectures on the Baptismal Ser- 
vice ;, delivered in Trinity Church, New Haven, preparatory to confirma- 
tion. By the Rector. New Haven: G. B. Basset § Co. 1857. 


We here have, in a small volume (only 120 pages 12mo.), a large body of 
sound doctrine delivered in words of truth and soberness. In these days of 
theologic smoke and mist and perfumery, it is refreshing to meet, now and 
then, with a real father, who has the judgment and the strength to set forth plain 
things in a plain way. Such a father we have in the venerable Dr. Croswell, 
who lingers among us as a shock of corn fully ripe. He has spent a long and 
vigourous life in the office of a watchman on the walls of our Zion, and knows, if 
any man does, what sound the trumpet of such a watchman ought to give ; 
and he has both the courage and the ability to state clearly and unmistakeably 
what he knows. 

Having said thus much, we hardly need add, that Dr. Croswell here follows 
the old-fashioned course of taking the Bible as his guide, and the Prayer-Book 
as its expositor. He examines the several parts of the baptismal service, com- 
paring them with the Scriptures, and the other standards of the Church. He 
also unfolds the nature and meaning of baptism, its essential requirements, and 
the sacredness of the vows which it lays on the receiver. Simple and orderly 
statement, pure and lucid reasoning, clean and pertinent induction of author- 
ities, and all done with the utmost candour and moderation of temper,—such 
is the texture of this little work. There is no affectation of novelties or pro- 
fundities, no ambition to shine with mock fire, or to startle and captivate with 
the bubbles and phantoms of popular rhetoric ; nothing, in a word, but honest 
thought honestly spoken, and therefore running, as by instinct, in “a manly 
style fitted to manly ears.” They who will not listen to such a voice, on such 
a theme, deserve to be deceived ; while to those who are really worthy of plain 
and wise counsel, this legacy of the soul will be grateful indeed. Try it, 


reader; and if you do not relish it, you may justly suspect that your taste 
stands in the more need of education. 


30 
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OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


To Our Sunscrizers.—The present number closes the first year, and the 
second volume, of Taz American Cuurcn Monruiy. To us it has been, 
we confess, a year of pretty hard work and rather small returns ; though not 
more so, perhaps, than was to be expected, and therefore not a legitimate 
theme of complaint. We knew full well that the enterprise in which we 
embarked was not to be consummated ina day. Wishing to build solidly, we 
expected to build slowly. Our mind, therefore, was made up to a course of 
patient and persevering industry, and to that sober and modest kind of encour- 
agement which stands in the approval of judicious men, who think well before 
they choose, and then stick to their choice, till they have as good cause for 
repealing it as they had for making it. That we wished to succeed in the 
business part of our undertaking, is indeed true; but it is equally true that 
we wished to succeed by being really useful, and by doing such a work, and in 
such a way, as the conscience, the honour, and self-respect of a Christian man 
would not afterwards have reason to wish undone. And now, upon a review 
of the year, toilsome and anxious as its days have been, our thoughts are 
tolerably at peace both in what we have done, and in the reception it has met 
with. Our work, to be sure, has not been nearly so well done as we could 
wish ; nevertheless, such as it is, we-can look it in the face without blushing : 
both the labours of the year and the fruits of the year have been such, that 
the retrospect of them, if not of the most cheering colour, is yet without pain ; 
the remembrance of the one is not dashed by remorse, nor that of the other by 
regret: in short, our present is nowise as “a couch stuffed with the thorny 
substance of the past for fixed annoyance.” So far, at least, our reward is 
secure. 

Of course, the late hardness of the times, while crushing so many other 
interests, has not left us altogether untouched. Still, in comparison with 
many similar undertakings, the positive effect on ours has been slight, very 
slight : the pressure has taken from us but little ; how much it may have kept 
from us, we cannot tell; probably somewhat more. The reason of this we 
suppose to be twofold. In the first place, our subscribers, taken all together, 
are the very best that ever, within our experience, gave their patronage to any 
form or any kind of periodical literature. They are people who know where 
they stand, and why; who know what they want, and why ; and who there- 
fore are not to be humbugged : even if we were disposed to sell smoke (which 
we trust is not the case), common prudence and the clearest dictates of self- 
interest would forbid our offering any such article to them. We say this most 
unfeignedly ; and we hope our readers, from their experience of us thus far, 
will have no difficulty in believing that our currrency is none other than that of 
sincere truth ; and that honest words out of a plain and simple heart are the only 
mental coin we feel safe in using. In the second place, the Cuurcn Monruty 
probably is not, certainly is not meant to be, regarded as a luxury or super- 
fluity, such as, when the knife of retrenchment has to be used, are commonly 
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the first to feel its edge. To amuse the idle hours of the thoughtless and the 
frivolous, has been no part of our aim. Our wish and our endeavour have 
been, that the Cuurcn Monraty should be reckoned, by those who know it 
best, among the solid comforts and utilities of life, such as earnest men, who 
have to seek even most of their recreation in the walks of duty, do not 
willingly give up. Judging from the results thus far, and from the voices that 
have come to us, that wish and that endeavour have in some fair measure 
reached their mark. 

In reference to the late hardness of the times, we have stated that we could 
not tell how much it had kept from us. In one respect this is literally true, in 
another it seems to require some explanation. How far it may have hindered 
the coming in of new subscribers we do not know ; how far it hus hindered 
the payment of subscriptions already due, is a thing more even to our know- 
ledge. All things considered, our subscribers as a body have been remarkably 
punctual ; none more so: still a considerable portion of them are in arrears. 
And there has been a very decided falling off in our receipts, since the pressure 
began to be felt. Wedo not wonder that such is the case; still less do we 
regard it as any fair matter of censure or complaint : we simply state it as a 
fact, and one that is fraught with real suffering to us. We want our dues, we 
want them very much; and we doubt not that, if our friends knew how ill we 
can afford to be without them, they would strain a point in our behalf. While 
on this subject, it may be as well to add, that we have no local agents: the 
profits of the Cuurcu Monruty are so small that we simply cannot afford to 
have them, however much we might wish todo so. The practical inference 
from which of course is, that all our subscribers should make their payments 
directly to our office. 

Well, it appears that we have managed to get through the year. And, 
Gop willing, we shall enter on our second year without any abatement of heart 
or hope, with some addition of experience, and with a much wider basis of 
patronage than was ours twelve months ago. As to the character of the 
Cuurcn Monruty, we have not yet been able, we confess, to mould it in all 
respects exactly to our mind. There has been, we think, rather too much of 
the abstract and the argumentative in its composition. We had hoped, and 
we still hope, to furnish more matter of a rather light and entertaining quality. 
But that sort of writing, unless it be very well done, is somewhat worse than 
nothing ; and to find it so done in this country, is not so easy as many suppose. 
Truth is good without the adornings of art; work is respectable even though 
lacking the refinements of taste ; but play must carry beauty and sweetness in 
its countenance, it must be informed and apparelled with the attractions of 
grace, there must be delicacy of taste in its air, and the modulation of art in 
its step, else it is, in our opinion, very pour stuff to be put in print. As for 
the general run of magazine entertainment, we should ourselves be ashamed to 
be entertained with such matter, and therefore cannot think of offering it as 
entertainment to others. On this point, we can only pledge ourselves to do 
the very best we can. We should like to have the sternness of our contents 
relieved with a larger portion of light and entertaining matter ; and we have 
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promises and expectations in this line from sources that never issue anything 
but what is really good ; such as it is no discredit to man or woman to take 
pleasure in reading. 

We resolved sometime ago, and have been making preparations accord- 
ingly, to draw more largely into subjects of an historical and biographical 
nature, that so our readers may be in the way of growing more conversant with 
facts and things, as well as with arguments and thoughts. Not but that we 
have hitherto put forth a reasonable share of such matter ; but we think a still 
larger proportion in that vein will be more interesting to the class of minds we 
wish to reach, and also more conducive to such habits of thought as, it seems 
to us, ought to be cultivated ; we mean, especially, that habit of mind which 
holds theory subordinate to life, and so measures things rather by their prac- 
tical than by their logical consequences. 

As to the practical work of the Church, we are not disposed to charge our- 
selves with any particular deficiency on that head. Much is said now-a-days 
about the Church’s mission being peculiarly a mission of work, and her great 
want the want of working men. It may be so; we have no quarrel with 
those who hold thus. Still we question whether, on the whole, much will be 
gained by setting the hand before the head. A persuasion has somehow 
rooted itself pretty fast in our mind, that the Church’s mission is one of 
thought no less than of work; and that for the doing of her proper work she 
has as much need of thinking men as of working men. We cannot stay to 
rehearse the old fable about the belly and the members; but our readers 
ought not to forget it; and, but that we hope they already know where to 
find it, we would tell them they can read it in the opening scene of Coriolanus, 
a book written by an old friend of ours, who is commonly thought to have 
known a thing or two. 

We have not yet brought all our forces to bear ; some of the best of them 
are still in reserve; and will doubtless be forthcoming in due time, to give 
increased strength and variety to our pages. The American Church, though 
she makes no great noise about it, has a pretty liberal stock of mental power 
and mental furnishing: there are men enough in her fold who have both eyes 
strong to see the things that belong to truth, and also tongues cunning to tell 
what they see; only the literary ability that is in her needs to be expressed ; 
and it is no slight thing to arrange the needful means and appliances for bring- 
ing it out. We have already made some headway in this undertaking ; and 
can see clearly how, extraordinaries left out, considerable more is to be made, 
all in good time. 

In conclusion, we must again ask those who feel an interest in our enter- 
prise, and wish it success, to remember us. The truth is, we need,—and we 
make no secret of it,—we need all the help that all our friends can give us in 
the way of additions to our list of subscribers. Many of them have done 
nobly by us in this respect already ; for which we are deeply thankful ; and 
shall endeavour with all our might that they may never have cause to regret 
their action in our behalf. If all who, we have reason to think, wish us well, 
should do as many of them have done, the Cuurch Monruty would soon be 
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an established institution. It now has, what it was far from having a year 
ago, a sound practical business basis for a permanent literary organ of the 
Church ; that is, its income, supposing all the subscriptions to be promptly 
paid, is somewhat more than enough to cover the expenses of printing and 
publishing. Of course these expenses have to be provided for first; and until 
they are met, the editorial work, and all the brain-sweat of the concern, has to 
go unpaid. But this part of the labour cannot be permanently doze for 
nothing. Industry, economy, and self-denial, hard thinking, and plain living, 
from these we do not shrink, and have not shrunk ; but even plain living 
costs something, and hard thinking has to depend on so vulgar an article as 
bread-and-butter. 

As to the business affairs of the Cuurca Monrtuty, these, as our readers 
may have seen, have lately passed into new hands. We need but add, that we 
have entire and unfaltering confidence that in those hands they will be man- 
aged with energy and skill ; and that our subscribers will henceforth find them 
going all right. For our part, we are heartily glad to have them in the keep- 
ing of such a man as Mr. Dunnell. 

Here the gentleman is, and will speak to our readers for himself: 


THE PUBLISHER’S PROSPECTUS FOR 1858 


Shall be brief. The habit of letting off largely inflated promises, and of blow- 
ing high-sounding intentions through the medium of that brassy instrument, 
“ one’s own trumpet,” has so often preluded the mysterious disappearance of 
the gas-sustained body in obscuring vapour, or its untimely death from colum- 
nar weakness, with only the rattle of its own twisted brass for a requiem, that 
we shall avoid their course, as we would avoid their fate. Having assumed 
the business directorship of the Amertcan Cuurcn Monruty, we have a three- 
fold interest in its prosperity. 1st, as achurchman, we feel that a liberal, solid, 
and comprehensive Church organ, conducted with the ability which the 
Moytuty has displayed, ought to prosper. 2d, as a business man, we feel that 
natural anxiety in its well-being that is inseparable from any enterprise with 
which we are associated. Our 3d interest is one which naturally arises from, 
and looks for its legitimate return to, pecuniary principle, to capital of time 
and money invested. A considerable proportion of our subscribers have 
delayed sending in their subscriptions for the present year. This is attributa- 
ble to many causes, not the least of which is, perhaps, that they do not know 
the inconvenience resulting to us from such an oversight. We shall hope to 
hear from them at once with remittances as well for the coming year as for 
that which is just completed ; and we would urge upon our subscribers to 
send in their subscriptions as early as possible. 

In furtherance of the plan hinted at in the editor’s Left-hand Drawer, it is our 
wish to introduce from time to time such embellishments as can be advanta- 
geously employed to illustrate letters of travel, biographical history, or other 
papers that seem by their nature to require such illustrations; and in many 
other ways to make the Monraty more generally desirable, without losing 
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sight of the object for which it was established, and which it has so success- 
fully prosecuted. To do this, however, and meet all the other expenses attend- 
ing the publication of a work of this kind, it is essential that our resources 
should be available. It shall be our anxious care to see that the mechanical 
execution of the Monruty be in every way perfect ; it shall be promptly issued 
and carefully mailed, and indeed no pains shall be spared to make it worthy 
of the name it bears and the interest which it represents. Our friends will 
find on the back cover all necessary information as to the manner of remitting 
subscriptions. W.N. D. 


READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Mr. Eprror :—In Virgil’s description of the banquet given by Dido to 

Mneas and his followers, we have the following lines : 
Dant manibus famali lymphas, Cereremque Canistris 
Expediunt, tonsisque ferunt mantelia vilis. 
—Aneid, Lib. I., 701-2. 
That is, as usually translated, 

The servants give water for the hands, supply bread from baskets, and hand 
smooth-shorn towels. 

All editors hitherto, it is believed, have interpreted the words Cereremque 
Canistris as referring to bread to be eaten. Davidson (Bohn’s edition) trans- 
lates “ gifts of Ceres,” but means, doubtless, some article of food prepared 
from the gifts of Ceres. But is it not quite singular that Virgil, “ that great 
master of proprieties ” (as he is called by Bishop Pearson “On the Creed ”), 
should make mention of the dispensing of bread just between the furnishing 
of water and handing of towels? Could it have been the fashion, in the days 
either of Dido or Virgil, to take bread just after having washed, and before 
having wiped, the hands? These seem to be serious difficulties in the way of 
the common interpretation. 

But it has been suggested, by a learned gentleman, the word Cererem here 
refers not to bread to be eaten, but to coarse meal (prepared from the “ gifts 
of Ceres”) to be rubbed on the hands, thus answering the purpose of soap. 
Meal is used now by many persons in preference, or in addition, to soap, and 
might it not well have been so used in the time of AZneas or Virgil? 

Can you, or any of your learned readers, throw light upon the subject by 
telling us whether any scholar has publicly sanctioned this interpretation, or 
give any reason why it is less tenable than the common one ? H. H. 


A New Eneuisu Dicrionary.—The Atheneum sets forth in full detail the 
plan of a work that promises to be of great interest and importance. It is a 
new and complete dictionary of the English language, proposals for which 
have been issued by the Philological Society of England. The work is to be 
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done under the supervision of R. C. Trench, R. T. Furnivale, and Herbert 
Coleridge; which names, especially the first, is an ample guaranty of exccl- 
lence. Special committees are formed, whose business it is to look up unreg- 
istered words ; the less read authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
having the precedence in the search. A set of rules has been drawn up for 
the guidance of collectors; the main scope of which rules is, that the words 
are either to be such as are not in the last editions of Johnson, Todd, or Rich- 
ardson ; or such as these dictionaries adduce no authorities for, or only late 
authorities ; or such as are used in different senses from what are there assigned. 
Obsolete words are also to be included, and such words as were not fully natu- 
ralized when those dictionaries were written. Idiomatic phrases, also, and 
constructions passed over in the forementioned dictionaries, are to be included. 
Among the authors to be used, special megtion is made of Bishop Andrewes, 
Roger Ascham, Bacon, Barrow, Burton, Henry More, Fuller, Fenton, Hol- 
land, Hackluyt, Pilkington, &c. 

There is ample room for substantial service to be done in tnis great field of 
literary labour. We have ourselves had large personal experience of the insuf- 
ficiency of existing dictionaries, even in ordinary questions of philology. Even 
Richardson is very apt to fail us wnere we most need help; though he is com- 
monly full enough where one can get along very well without him. A vast 
deal has been done, of late years, in particular departments of the field ; but it 
is eminently desirable to have the results of these scattered labours brought 
together, and digested into a work that shall cover the whole ground, and 


really serve the purpose of a standard dictionary. We sball look for the work 
with great interest. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tue Domestic Commirrse have set forth, through their Secretary and 
General Agent, a very eloquent and stirring Advent Appeal to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Church, urgently requesting that contributions be made for 
the cause “ during Advent 7f possible, it not as soon after as may be, and certanly 
by Easter, if not before.” The subject is so important, and our space is 
limited, that we see no way but to condense the paper: That the recent 
Address of the Board of Missions, though carrying all the weight of the 
Church’s collective missionary interest, has not yet done its work; and the 
trying times on which we have fallen make the present work of the Committee 
both delicate and difficult. That the extraordinary efforts for which the 
Board came to their aid can nowise supersede their stated calls, or rega/ur sup 
plies : they will need all that both extraordinary and ordinary means can 
bring, for the wants and clams of the current year. That no thoughtful 
Christian can survey our missionary field, and range over its surface, and go 
down into the deep of its mysteries and prospects, and take in its earnest and 
varied calls, from Maine to California, and from Michigan to Texas, from 
Towa and Oregon, from Tennessee and Wisconsin, and look upon our popula- 
tion in its rushing tide and forming state, and upon our towns and cities, 
States and territories, moulding and preparing for their solemn destiny ; and 
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not feel that we have a great work to do for Gop and His Church. That 
with every year the works grows upon them, and, with appaling speed, out- 
strips their feeble efforts. That they have for once passed the sum of $50,000; 
and ought never, for the last ten years, to have come short of it ; and for the 
next ten they should aim at not less than $100,000 a year. That this year 
they need not less than $60,000; and, without it, they must retrench, retreat, 
and lie down helplessly, in debt and despondency ; an issue which they cannot 
for a moment think of. As to ways and means, the Appeal runs thus: “ Let 
more individuals give liberally, as some have given the last year, and it will 
help to do it. Let the remaining half of our parishes come up to the work 
this year, and all do something, and the work is done. Let every watchman 
on the walls blow with a certain sound the trumpet-call, and the people will hear 
it, and obey. We invoke more interest, more energy, more spirit, more life, more 
love, from both ministers and people, than we ever yet have known. If only one- 
half of our parishes, so imperfectly drawn out, could raise last year over $50,000, 
what might they all raise now, if roused, united, and drawn out, in one deter- 
mined and successful effort.” Mr. T. N. Stanford has resigned the office of 
Treasurer of the Domestic Committee, and has been succeeded by Isaac Sey- 
mour, Esq., Cashier of the Bank of North America, 44 Wall-street, New York ; 
to which place remittances for Domestic Missions should be sent. 


Tue Rr. Rev. the Provisional Bishop of New York has put forth, under 
date of Oct. 5th, 1857, a brief but forcible appeal to his Clergy in behalf of 
the unpaid missionaries of the Diocese. The thing is timely, is called for, and 
will doubtlessly be responded to at once in asuitable manner. We will do 
what we can towards making it known : 

Dear Breturen: At the close of the late session of the Convention of the 
Diocese, I reminded the Clergy and Laity present of the need of over $2,000 to 
meet the payments due to the Missionaries on the first day of October, just now 
passed. Irequested the Clergy to procure and send in to the Treasurer at once, 
a small amount, say one per cent. on their salaries, with the understanding that 
it was not to take the place of the contributions expected from them during this 
Conventional year, but was to be a special addition thereto. When I thus 
referred to the subject, many of the Clergy and Laity had returned to their homes, 
and I therefore forward the same request to them in this form. The sums requir- 
ed are small: they are very much needed, and I indulge the hope that they will 
be promptly and cheerfully contributed. 

Tue peatH of the Rev. W. W. Bours, at Jacksonville, Florida, is a 
memorable event in the Church anuals of the past year. Sometime in Sep- 
tember, he went North, to join his family, and to get recruited for the 
Winter’s work. He had been there hardly a week, when he heard that a 
malignant fever had broken out in Jacksonville. _He thereupon hastened 
back with all possible speed ; arrived before any of his own flock had fallen ; 
laboured incessantly among all the sick ; was at last seized by the devourer ; 
and died with that peace which cannot be taken away from such spirits as 
his. The example of such Christian heroism is eloquent indeed! Mr. Bours 
went to Jacksonville about three years ago, and became Rector of St. John’s 
church. He was then a Deacon, but was admitted to the Priesthood some 
six months after. 


Or tne Atumnt of Hobart College, 41, says the Gospel Messenger, have 
taken orders in the Church, and of these, 35 are believed to be now living, 
and at work in their holy calling. Of the twenty-one candidates for holy 
orders, reported by Bishop De Lancey to the last Convention of his Diocese, 
eleven are graduates of this College. Of the seven candidates admitted by 
him during the last year, six received the honours of the College at the last 
Commencement. The two deacons reported by him as advanced to the priest- 
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hood, are both graduates of the College. One Alumnus is a candidate in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


A Mission Crapet is to be erected in Cleveland, Ohio, with buildings 
attached as a home for the sick and friendless. The chapel is to be in the 
“ early pointed ” style, and is to have sittings for 150 people. The whole cost 
to be borne by the Rev. James A. Bolles, D.D., Rector of Trinity church ! 
The race of great and noble souls is not run out yet. 


A PaRisH scHoon has been established in connection with the House of 
Prayer, Newark, New Jersey. Suitable premises having been obtained, on 
a site near the church, they were lately taken possession of in due form, and 
publicly opened as a parish school, with appropriate religious ceremonies. 
The Rev. Mr. Shackleford, the Rector of the parish, is at the bottom of this 


good work, and, we suppose, at the top of it too. Success to him, and 
to it! 


Nasnoran seems to be ina state of remarkable thrift. It deserves, as well 
as needs, all the help and encouragement that can be obtained. The Banner 
of the Cross, for Oct. 29th, publishes the following paragraphs from a letter 
respecting the institution : 


The Annual Term of Nashotah Home opened on the first of October. Every- 
thing has gone on since in a most happy and encouraging manner. The number 
of students is not as large as it would have been if the financial condition of the 
country had continued prosperous. We have forty young men preparing for 
the Holy Ministry, of whom eighteen are candidates for Holy Orders. Seven 
more students would have been, but for the cause above named. One of them, 
for example, by earning ten dollars per week, brings to his father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, the only money used for their subsistence. 

Six clergymen constitute the Faculty for the instruction of the students. All 
the teachers and the taught are constantly employed in the great work of pre- 
paration for the Holy Ministry. 

Never has Nashotah been better situated for doing good. Her interior life has 
never been more under the hallowed influences of the Spirit of God. Her 
exterior missionary life and power have never been more extensive or reached so 
large a population. Nashotah is, as ever, dependent upon the alms and offer- 
ings of the Church. In the most prosperous times this dependence is not free 
from anxiety and care, but now it causes no little concern for the future. A 
little from every one interested in her welfare—a little—a mite if it can be 
spared by each one of Nashotah’s friends, would be of great service. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Breck and his associates have redrganized their work, 
notwithstanding their late discouragement. It is not to be doubted that the 
heart of the Church will go with them, her hand sustain them. The nature 


of this undertaking appears by a letter published in the Church Journal, from 
which we extract the following : 


We have organized ourselves into an “Associate Mission”’ for educational and 
missionary work in both the white and red fields of the Church in Minnesota. 
The name “ St. Columba Mission” will continue to designate our field of labor, 
and embrace within it the Association of Clergy, who shall be missionaries 
under it. 

The “St. Columba Mission” is also the style of a charter, by which it is legally 
capacitated to received and hold all manner of property. devoted to the 
interests of Religion and learning embraced by it. Its institution for educational 
purposes will be located at Faribault, which is the centre of the vast tract of 
Dacotah land recently ceded to the United States by the Sioux Indians. Fari- 
bault is already a town of about two thousand inhabitants, and is the geograph- 
ical centre of arich agricultural district, which is rapidly settling with an 
enterprising people. This mission will embrace a circuit of 30 to 50 miles, 
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within which a number of villages have already sprung into being. At the 
centre will be the Church schools for training the young, and already we have 
hopes of finding those who will devote themselves to the sacred ministry. 
Within this mission the Association hopes to save the baptized Chippewas, which 
will be a very great consolation to our hearts, as well as to those who have 
assisted in this work. 

Tue Convention of Illinois was held, Oct. 21st, in St. Paul’s church, 
Peoria. ‘The principal business was in reference to the proposed new Con- 
stitution and Canons, which, after due deliberation, were adopted sub- 
stantially the same as they had been reported by the Committee. The 
Bishop’s address was lengthy, but full of interest, and received with 
marked favour. Within the past year, he has confirmed 246, preached 137 
times, consecrated 6 churches and 2 graveyards, given letters dimissory to 10 
clergymen, and received the same for 19. The present number in the 
Diocese is 60. The Convention provided for the Bishop’s salary, not less than 
$2,000 a year, and for his residence in Chicago; and recommended that no 
clergyman’s salary should be less than $700. The proceedings are said to have 
been marked by the happiest temper, and to have left nothing but harmony in 
their footsteps. 

Tue primary Convention of Minnesota was lately held in Christ church, 
St. Paul, Bishop Kemper presiding, and the Bishop of Rupert’s Land being 
present. There was a large representation of Clergy and Laity, all the Clergy 
canonically resident being admitted toseats. The Church in the Territory 
was organized ; a body of canons enacted ; the officers of the Diocese elected ; 
and Bishop Kemper unanimously requested to continue the episcopal oversight. 
A Board, entitled The Minnesota Church Foundation, was appointed under a 
charter submitted by the Rev. Dr. Van Ingen, for holding Church lands, &c. 
The charter names the Rev. A. B. Paterson, the Rev. J. L. Breck, the Rev. 
J.S. Chamberlain, and Messrs. H. T. Weller and Harwood Iglehart, as Trus- 
tees. Dr. Van Ingen has since been made President of the Board, H. T. 
Weller Treasurer, and C. W. Woolley Secretary. 


Tue rirta Convocation of the Church in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories was held in Trinity church, Portland, August 3d. Bishop Scott, and 
all his Clergy, six in number. together with as many laymen, were present 
during the session. The Bishop made an address, detailing the main circum- 
stances of his late visit to the Eastern States, and giving an account of the 
General Convention. He also referred to the Diocesan school, and urged 
upon the people the duty of building churches and supporting the Clergy. 
There is one candidate for orders, Mr. Bernard Cornelius, superintendant of 
the school aforesaid. The Committee on the same school mae a report, by 
which it appears that the property is now paid for, and unencumbered. The 
school has been in successful operation during the past year, and its numbers 
and progress have more than equalled expectation. . During the year, besides 
a few day scholars, there have been seventeen boys boarding in the family, 
fifteen of whom continued to the close of the session, on the last day of July. 
Measures are to be taken to have the school incorporated. 

Tue Journat of the Western New York Convention yields the following 
statistics: Clergy, 120; parishes in union with the Convention, 138; 
ordained, two priests and one deacon; candidates for orders, 21 ; baptized, 
1,692 ; confirmed, 500 ; communicants, 8,901 ; Sunday-school teachers, 958 ; 
scholars, 6,129 ; offerings, $71,245. - 

Tue Journat of the Louisiana Convention furnishes the following : Bap- 
tized, 769 ; confirmed, 292; communicants, 1,551; Sunday teachers, 181 ; 
scholars, 1,520; contributions, $23,145. The subscription towards the sup- 


port of the Episcopate now amounts to $25,980, of which $11,519 are already 
paid in. 
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Orprnations.—October 23d, in St. Philip’s church, Wiscasset, Maine, the 
Rey. Pelham Williams to the Priesthood.—In Christ church, Westerly, Rhode 
Island, Mr. William Stow, formerly a Baptist minister, to the Deaconate.— 
September 11th, in St. Michael’s, Litchfield, Connecticut, Mr. J. B. Robinson, 
late a Presbyterian minister, to the Deaconate-—September 23d, in St. Peter’s, 
Auburn, Western New York, Messrs, W. O. Gorham, A. R. Van Antwerp, 
and J. S. Shipman, to the Deaconate—September 27th, in St. Mary’s, Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, the Rev. W. A. Mitchell to the Priesthood. Also, 
October 13th, in Christ chapel, Elizabeth, Mr. W. R. Earle to the Deaconate. 
—At Minersville, Penn., the Rev. M. Byllesby to the Priesthood. Also, in 
St. Mark’s Philadelphia, Mr. J. D. Newlin to the Deaconate. In St. Peter's, 
Blairsville, Mr. John Cromlish to the same. In St. Paul’s, Chester, Mr. H. 
S. Getz, to the same.—September 20th, in Mount Calvary church, Baltimore, 
Maryland, the Rev. T. K. Coleman to the Priesthood, and Mr. C.S. Spencer 
to the Deaconate.—October 18th, in Christ church, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
the Rev. J. A. Latane to the Priesthood.—October 18th, in Ascension church, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, the Rev. Sidney Wilbur to the Priesthood.—October 
6th, in St. James’, Vincennes, Indiana, Mr. J. F’. Ersch, late a German Re- 
formed licentiate, to the Deaconate——August 2d, in Trinity church, Portland, 
Oregon, the Rev. Johnston McCormac to the Priesthood.—October 21st, in 
St. Paul’s, Peoria, Illinois, the Rev. D. W. Dresser to the Priesthood. Also, 
November 11th, in Trinity, Chicago, the Rev. R. L. Chittenden to the 
same.—October 29th, in St. James’, Pocuetannock, Connecticut, Henry C. 
Randall, M.D., to the Deaconate-—October 30th, in St. Mark’s, New Glas- 
gow, Virginia, the Rev. R. W. Nowlin to the Priesthood—November 8th, 
in Christ church, Hudson, New York, the Rev. Charles Purviance and the 


Rey. Otto S. Barten to the Priesthood; and Mr. James L. Barnes to the 
Deaconate. 


Consecrations.—September 9th, Hope church, Fort Madison, Iowa.— 
September 22d, the church of the Redeemer, Lower Marion, Penn.—October 
11th, St. Paul’s, Manhattan, Illinois—October 14th, St. Paul’s, Oxford, West- 
ern New York.—October 20th, Christ church, Hudson, New York. Also, 
October 22d, Christ church, Greenville. 


THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


Tue NEw Bisnor of Norwich lately invited all the Clergy and Churchwar- 
dens, and Non-conforming ministers, to meet at his palace, to agree on a con- 
cert of prayer for India. A counter-document, setting forth briefly the reason 
why (hurchmen could not so do, was published. On the day, out of nearly 
50 clergymen of the Church, only 16 were present ; of Non-conformist mivis- 
ters only three, and of Churchwardens only one, and he a Dissenter! The 
Bishop expressed his disappointment, and gave the matter up at once. A very 
suitabie ending for such an attempt at ecclesiastical couglomeration. 


Tue Rev. Cuartes Wit11ams has been elected Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 


Tue Annuat Reporr of the Propagation Society sums up the accounts of 
the year as follows : 

Collections, subscriptions, and donations, £54,548 ; legacies, £11,117 ; divi- 
dends, annuities, &c., £3,910 ; total of the Society’s General Fund, £69,575. In 
addition to this, there was received—Contributions for particular dioceses, £16,- 
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658 ; total, £86,233; for the Memorial Church at Constantinople, £18,237 ; 
making a grand total of £104,470. No part of the money raised in India, or 
any of the colonial dioceses, is included in thissummary. Total number of mis- 
sionaries maintained in whole or in part by the Society is 466 ; in addition to 
which the number of divinity students, catechists, schoolmasters, and others 
maintained by the Society, is above +00. 

Tue Propacation Socrety has announced its readiness to receive donations 
for memorial churches to be erected boih at Delhi and at Cawnpore. Every- 
where the declaration is repeated, that the Indian policy must be changed, and 
that England must no longer be afraid or ashamed of her Christianity. 


A RomisH cHapet, which Mr. Raphael, M.P., had been building at St. 
Albans, and upon which he had spent some £8,000, was lately left in an unfin- 
ished state, and had to be sold; Mr. Raphael having died. Mrs. Worley 
bought it for about one-third the cost, and is spending £2,000 to complete it. 
When finished, it is to be given to St. Albans as a chapel-of-ease. 


Tue Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol has been having a lively time in 
electing a Proctor to Convocation. The Rev. Sir George Prevost, Bart., was 
chosen by a vote of 111 to 72. All the speakers are said to have been in 
favour of synodical action. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Cronyn, Bishop-elect of Huron, which, instead of London, 
is the name of the new Diocese lately formed ont of Toronto, was consecrated 
in the chapel of Lambeth, October 28th; the Primate officiating, together 
with the Bishops of Winchester, Nova Scotia, and Sierra Leone. 


Tue Rev. Epmunp Hosnovss, B.D., had beea appointed to the new See of 
Nelson, in New Zealand, and was to be consecrated soon. Many of our read- 
ers will remember him as one of the delegates from the Propagation Society to 
the American Church, four years ago. 


Tue Rr. Rev. Dantet G. Davis, D.D., Bishop of Antigua, died suddenly 
in London, October 25th. He was educated at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and graduated in 1814. After filling several offices in the Church at home, he 
was consecrated to the See of Antigua in 1842. The Diocese has an income 
of £2,000 a year, and is in the gift of the Crown. It includes Antigua, Nevis, 
St. Christopher’s, Montserrat, the Virgin Islands, and Dominica ; with a pop- 
ulation of 150,000. The Guardian states that Bishop Davis is to be suc- 
ceeded by the Ven. Hugh W. Jermyn, Archdeacon of St. Christopher's, in 
the same Diocese. The Archdeacon was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1841. After holding some small appointment in the 
Church, he was nominated to the incumbency of the Parish of Forres, in Scot- 
Jand, and subsequently to the Deanry of Moray and Ross, in the same country. 
This he resigned in 1854, on being appointed to the Archdeaconry of St. 
Christopher's. 


Tue Rev. J. Bowen, LL.D., was consecrated Bishop of Sierra Leone, in 
the chapel of Lambeth, September 21st. He has already sailed for Africa. 
Judging from the accounts of him that have appeared, the selection must be 
an admirable one. Several years of his early life were passed in Canada, on a 
farm. He was ordained in 1846 or 1847 to the curacy of Knaresborough, 
having previously graduated at Trinity College, Dublin. In 1849 he visited 
Palestine under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society, in a mission- 
ary capacity, though at his own expense, and thence proceeded to several coun- 
tries in the East. Heremained at Ninevah, Babylon, and Egypt two or three 
years. On his return to England he was presented to the rectory of Orton 
Longville, by the Marquis of Huntley. In 185-4 he again visited the scene of 
his former labours, and preached the Gospel in Arabia and in Nazareth, and 
other places, where he gathered together little bands of Christians. He 
returned to England last year, and has since resided‘on his living ; but it being 
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but of small population, he has made frequent tours to stir up others on behalf 
of the Church Missionary work. Bishop Bowen is a man of independent for- 
tune; his seat is Milton House, Pembrokeshire, where he has considerable 
property. “ He is unmarried, and from his former habits and strong physical 
powers, added to his sterling worth and evangelical piety, it would have been 
difficult to select one more fitted in every way for the important post he is 
called to fill, in nursing the infant Churches in Western Africa.” 


ARRANGEMENTS, it is said, have been made, to constitute New Zealand into 
a separate ecclesiastical province, with Bishop Selwyn as its Metropolitan. 
Three new sees are to be erected, in addition to Christ-church. Weltington 
and Nelson are to be two of them. <A third will be Tauranga, an exclu- 
sively Maori district, to be placed under Archdeacon William Williams. 


Tue Bisnor of Melbourne has issued a circular letter to the clergy of the 
diocese, prohibiting the intoning of the service, or parts of the service, such as 
the responses, and particularly the Amen at the close of every prayer, and the 
chanting of the responses after the Commandments. He also prohibits, as 
unauthorized by the Rubric, the introduction of the words “ Glory be to thee, O 
Gop,” after the minister has given out the Gospel for the day. 


Tue Corontat Cuurcn Curonicie publishes the following list of mission- 
aries lately murdered in India: The Rev. A. R. Hubbard of the Propagation 
Society, and the Rev. J. Mackay, at Delhi; the Rev. W. H. Haycock and 
H. Cockey, of the Propagation Society, at Cawnpore ; the Rev. J. Macallum, 
of the Additional Clergy Society, at Shahjehanpore ; the Rev. Messrs. Free- 
man, Johnstone, Campbell, M’Mullen, and their families, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, at Futteyghur ; and the Rev. Mr. Hunter and family, 
of the Scottish Mission, at Sealeote. To this list may be added the Rev. Mr. 
Jennings, the English Chaplain at Delhi, and his daughter, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son and her two daughters, of the Baptist Mission at Delhi. To these victims 
of the Sepoy violence the name of Mr. Sandys, a most promising catechist at 
Delhi, must also be added. 


Dr. Firzcerawp, Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, has given his primary 
charge ; in which he urges the duty of clerical residence, frequent services, 
baptisms in public, careful training of children for confirmation, and their com- 
ing to the Lord’s Supper after being confirmed. Sound doctrine that! 


Tue Irish Cuvrcn is visibly growing. A new church was lately conse- 
crated at Corrawallen, Diocese of Kilmore. It is said to be one of the finest 
in the Diocese. And the corner-stones of two others were recently laid ; one 
at Aghavullen, Diocese of Ardfert, the other at Enniskerry, Diocese of Dub- 
lin. The expense of the latter is to be borne by the Marchioness of London- 
derry. 


Tue Scorrisa Bisnors have unanimously elected Bishop Terrot, of Edin- 
burgh, as their Primus, to succeed the late Bishop Skinner. 


Tue Scorrisn Cuurcn, too, shows cheering signs of growth. Seven 
churches were consecrated the last year ; a larger number than in any former 
year since the Reformation. Besides these, two others have been consecrated 
since ; St. Ninian’s, Alyth, lately erected by four of the congregation, at a 
cost of £1,500; and one at Callander, in the celebrated region of the Tro- 
sachs. And the corner-stone of still another was recently laid at Pitlochrie. 


A Romisn paper informs the public that Cardinal Wiseman, with the 
approval of the Pope, has entrusted to Dr. Newmar the work of preparing a 
corrected English version of the Scriptures. The Cardinal has shown much 
good sense, in thus choosing a man who almost knows the old English Bible 
by heart. 
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Tue BLEsstycs and benefits which Romanism, or “ Madonnaism,” is confer- 
ring on Italy are set forth in a very spirited and telling manner by a late cor- 
respondent of the New York Daily Times. Doubtless there is more or less of 
exaggeration in his statements, but their general truth is abundantly confirmed. 
We subjoin a part of what the writer says ; merely adding, that in the omitted 
portion of the article he admits divers exceptions to what he regards as the 
general fact : 


There are some curious facts here,—the sources of wealth which were so 
developed in former days, still exist. The wine, the oil, the silk, the wheat, the 
straw, the mines, are still cultivated, produced, and worked. But they do not 
seem to enrich the native Italians. These worship the Madonna; they put up 
her image in their shops, and once a year the priests come and bless them. 
They confess, go to mass, cross themselves, kneel, give alms, and the like, but 
while they are thus devout, a set of people who do none of these things, and 
hold the Madonna in perfect indifference, are stealing the fat of the land. The 
cafés, the hotels, the trade, the commerce, the mines, are all, or nearly all, in 
the hands of Swiss, French, Germans, and English, who have settled here per- 
manently, and to whom the country is really a sort of California. 

For instance: the rich copper mines of the Maremma, at Cara, near Mount 
Catini, are in the hands of Messrs. Sloan and Hall, who have become immensely 
rich, and are absorbing by their accumulating capital large landed estates. Mr. 
Sloan is already proprietor of the princely villa of the Medici. The straw-hat 
commerce is almost. exclusively in the hands of English and American houses 
established here. The bankers are mostly English, or at least foreigners. All 
the noted hotels and cafés, as I have said, are kept by foreigners. An English 
druggist is making a fortune as fast as he can put up prescriptions, while the 
Italian druggists are starving. The silk trade is largely absorbed by English, 
French, and Americans. The sale of Parisian articles is almost wholly confined 
to Parisian shopkeepers: nearly all English goods are sold by Englishmen. 
And the reason is plain: the Madonna-pecked Italian is ignorant, narrow-mind- 
ed, weak. His mind is meshed in the thousand toils of superstition ; the priest 
has made his soul little, feeble, indolent. He is of course a Roman Catholic, 
and if he yearns to deliver himself from this body of death, he dare not attempt 
it. His name is registered, and if he do not appear statedly at the confessional, 
the priest examines him. If he falter, he is suspected; if he doubt, he is 
damned. Fora Roman Catholic here to become a Protestant, is heresy, and 
entails imprisonment or exile. Can it be expected that a people thus subdued, 
can rise and shake off its chains, where such penalties are the consequence ? 

And so the Italians live on in Madonnaism ; and so they put up Madonnas in 
their houses and shops ; so the priests go on blessing them, and so the Madonna 
is the great curse of Italy. 

It may be asked if there be not some compensation in this religion for the 
evils which it thus universally brings upon a nation and people? Does it not 
elevate the soul and purify the heart, even though it entail social and physical 
degradation ? 

Let us see. At church the Italians seem devout ; but do they carry thence a 
sound morality, a practical religion between man and man, a religion of the 
street, of the counting-house, of the house, of the fireside? Nay—lItalian false- 
hood and frailty are proverbial. Among the upper classes, the men are deists 
or atheists, in religion. If they linger in the precincts of the church, it is only 
as a matter of decency before the public, or perchance as a precaution against 
the possibility of future retribution. The women of the same rank are devoted 
in their routine of worship, but they make assignations at the altar, and much 
prefer a cicisbeo to a husband, in going to mass. Cheating among the lower 
classes is so common as not to be scandalous. To want truth is not a reproach. 

Such are the Madonnaites of Italy ; those who enjoy the special teachings and 
fatherly protection of the Pope; and who seem, in proportion as they are thus 
near and dear to him, to sink in the scale of dignity, virtue, morality, and 
worldly prosperity. The blessing of the Pope seems indeed a blasting anath- 
ema, if we may venture to read the open page of history and geography. 
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